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MAKING THE LINCOLN STATUE 
FOR NEW SALEM 


By AVARD FAIRBANKS 


HE task of creating the heroic statue “Abraham Lincoln” 

for New Salem has not been accomplished in a short 
period of time, but was the result of years of study. From 
my early impressions, from my teachers in elementary school, 
from a study of American history and frota a close sympathy 
with Lincoln’s pioneer heritage, I have deeply revered his 
life and his struggles. I have gathered information from many 
and varied sources, and have intimately associated with stu- 
dents of Lincolniana. Also, being one who lost his own 
mother at an early age, I have sensed the spirit of his mother, 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, guide of his childhood. 

I have made other compositions and other statues of Lin- 
coln, but since there has not been a study in sculpture of his 
New Salem period, it was a challenging opportunity to bring 
to the people of America this phase of the determining years 
of his life. 

To make a suitable statue of such a subject, one must 
first get in mind a basic concept of the character and quali- 
ties of the person to be portrayed. The spirit of the times 





Avard Fairbanks, sculptor of the new heroic bronze statue of 
Abraham Lincoln at New Salem, is Consultant in Fine Arts to the 
University of Utah. Among his other works are “Lincoln the 
Frontiersman,” a nine-foot bronze figure at Ewa School near Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, and the Leonard Andrus monument at Grand Detour, 
Illinois. Photos for this article were supplied by the author. 
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has to be sensed. One must consider the location of the statue 
as well as many other factors. A memorial should be made in 
a size commensurate with the personage who has achieved 
eminence and has performed heroic deeds. Therefore a statue 
that would look well in a public 
park or public building should 
be of heroic size—eight or nine 
feet high. A _ life-size statue 
placed in the open gives the im- 
pression of a small man, and 
such a statue in no way would 
characterize Lincoln. 

When he arrived in New 
Salem late in July, 1831, Lincoln 
was twenty-two years of age, a 
“friendless, uneducated, penni- 
less boy, working on a flat boat,” 
as he later described himself. 
He soon gave up rail splitting to 
become a storekeeper, soldier, 
postmaster, surveyor, and later a 
member of the state legislature 
and a student of law. This is 
the period of his life that I pro- 
posed to recreate in a statue of 
impressive and heroic bronze sculpture. To symbolize it I 
chose to compose Lincoln with the implement of his past 
activities, an ax (in his left hand), showing him as a capable, 
stalwart man of the frontier, and a law book (in his right 
hand), portraying him also as a man of mental pursuits and 
capabilities. 

I devoted much time to making different studies of the 
head of Lincoln as he appeared at the age of twenty-eight 
when he left New Salem to practice law in Springfield. I 
had excellent reproductions of the life masks of his face and 
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his hands, cast before his election to the presidency by the 
sculptor Leonard Volk. These were invaluable because they 
gave actual shape to his head, features and hands. The use 
of these, along with fine photographs, gave an opportunity to 
put into that face and those hands the vibrant spirit, personal- 
ity and character of Lincoln as a young man. 

The sculpture of the New Salem Lincoln portrays him as 
tall, broad-shouldered and courageous, with the strength and 
spirit of young manhood. His eyes are deep and far-seeing. 
There is vision and anticipation in his entire countenance. 
His whole attitude of mind and body looks outward and for- 
ward as if clearly foreseeing a significant destiny for himself 
and his fellow men. 

The foregoing are necessary concepts to have in mind as 
one develops them into their physical manifestations; and 
further, it is a great satisfaction to have others feel that an 
assignment of this nature has been well performed and that 
it will uplift beholders to the great ideals of the one portrayed. 

The preceding paragraphs tell of the necessary considera- 
tions involved in putting the spirit into the work. They out- 
line the procedure I used in arriving at the concept, or what 
is termed the content in art. To give an idea of how those 
matters are evolved into material form by a sculptor in the 
completion of a study, the following description of the various 
activities entailed is presented. 

Many constructive processes are utilized in setting up a 
heroic statue through sketches, enlarging them into a scale 
size or working model, and then enlarging again from the 
working model into the final heroic size. Preliminary sketches 
of Lincoln were made in drawings. After many trials of one 
study and another, finally the subject matter and the position 
which seemed to be the most effective and appropriate to show 
Lincoln in Illinois in the period of transition in his life, 
“at the Crossroads of Decision,’ when he saw a new future 
ahead, were decided upon for the New Salem location. 
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After the general position and attitude of the study were 
agreed on, a preliminary model, one-fourth of the full heroic 
size or one-third life size was developed. From this was con- 
structed the one-half heroic size working model, utilized as 
the experimental study, and in making the large, nine-foot- 
high model of the size known as heroic. Beyond the draw- 
ing sketches three different models were constructed and car- 
ried to completion. 


FIRST MODEL 


Only a slight support was required for the first model. 
To construct the armature or framework, a rigid iron pipe 
was arranged in an upside-down L shape. To this were at- 
tached flexible aluminum wires arranged to extend through- 
out the body, the limbs and the ax. Toward the central part 
of the study-to-be, the vertical part extended upward from 
the board upon which the model was constructed. The hori- 


zontal bar of the L was arranged to extend parallel to the 
board to near the central area of the figure (not yet made at 
the time of armature building), and the final upturned foot 
of the L became the rigid part for the body of the model to 
be made. This was a sort of backbone upon which the rest 
of the wire skeleton was to be fastened. Onto this member 
were added flexible aluminum wires, stretching from the 
board upward and back again, forming the skeleton for the 
legs, body and head. Additional wires were wrapped securely 
to the terminal portion of the inverted L-shaped pipe extend- 
ing into the body. The wires, being flexible, allowed the 
legs, arms and head to be moved about in various positions 
while the body remained firm. Any type of standing figure 
can be built upon such a framework and can be adjusted to 
any position. 

After the wires were arranged into place, plastelina (a 
special clay) was added on them in rolls until the form of 
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the miniature statue took shape. The plastelina was formed 
anatomically to get the bodily members into their proper 
shape and proportions. Afterward the draperies were added. 
Finally the face, features and other details were made to 
express the concepts of the sculptor (Fig. 1). 


SECOND MODEL 


From the first model, a model one-half heroic size was 
made, in order to gain further details which could not be 
attained in the smaller study. The armature of this study was 
built, not like that of the plastelina sketch, but in much the 
same manner as that of the heroic study, because it had to be 
the basis of construction of the latter from the beginning to 
the end. This second model, known as the scale or working 
model, was developed as an experiment in the construction of 
the larger nine-foot statue. While the smaller model was 
made in plastelina, the two larger ones were completed in 
water clay. Furthermore, instead of using an armature with 
an L support extending in toward the body, the armatures 
for the clay studies had to be built to be inside. 

Accurate measurements had to be made in the enlarging 
process, for both scale model and heroic size (Figs. 1 and 2). 
In order to do this, two three-dimensional T squares propor- 
tionate to each study were made, with bases that could be 
moved on the stand or floor. The upright members and the 
horizontal depth measuring rulers were ruled for each model, 
with all measurements computed to be in scale to each other 
(Fig. 3). 

The experimental or scale model was developed from the 
first one, following all the movements and contours of each 
part of the total figure. Thus there was an endeavor to re- 
tain the spontaneity and the attitude that was achieved with 
the freedom of composing which was put into the preliminary 
studies. Particular care was taken in making this scale model 
so that the heroic size statue would also vibrate and have the 
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same spirit as that achieved in the first composition. This 
spirit has to be maintained right up to the completion of the 
work. 


THIRD MODEL——-HEROIC SIZE 


In the heroic model the armature was arranged to fit 
into the completed form of the statue. Wire mesh over wooden 
supports was used to make the shape, not only of the body, 
but of the logs at Lincoln’s feet as well. All of the con- 
struction had to be measured and formed one inch smaller 
than the surface of the clay model in the finished statue 
which was to »e. Figuting shis out was an engineering job. 

After the final development of the armature, the water 
clay which had been mixed and prepared was put on in rolls, 
making first the anatomical construction and later adding the 
clothing and further details (Fig. 3). Finally the character 
and likeness had to be accomplished. 

One reason for a thoroughly constructed armature is the 
fact that clay does not stand up very well. It is a very dif- 
ficult problem for the sculptor to keep the clay from falling, 
particularly in large studies where thousands of pounds of 
moldable material are hanging and ready to drop at any time. 

Another problem is how to keep the clay wet. Soaked 
cloths may be kept over the study, but these often mar the 
sculptor’s work by rubbing the surface. At present a new, 
very lightweight plastic cloth which keeps out air is available 
to prevent drying of the clay. Such a cloth was used to cover 
the Lincoln study while it was not being worked on. 

The heroic size model, twice the height of the half-heroic, 
contained eight times its bulk. Thus the armature had to be 
more rigid, to support eight times the amount of clay. Calcu- 
lations showed that a ton of powdered clay would be used, and 
the addition of one-third more water would make the heroic 
size statue weigh about three thousand pounds. Further add- 























permet 
Fic. 1. The armature. Note the three models 


—the working model (left), the heroic size, 
and the sketch. 


Fic. 3. Progress shown on the heroic size 


figure. Upright board at left is three-dimen- 
sional T square. 


PEO. shite ect, 








Fic. 2. Clay is added to the armature to 
which wire mesh has been fastened to give 
shape to the finished study 


Fic. 4. Sculptor and assistants at work 
Avard Fairbanks, above, and sons Justin 
(left) and Elliott. 
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ing to this the weight of the armature and the weight of the 
plaster when casting it, a possible four to five thousand pounds 
had to be anticipated. 


CLAY MODELING 


Preparing a ton of clay was a considerable undertaking. 
When it was mixed and made to the right consistency, it was 
formed into large.rolls; these were made into smaller ones, 
then added piece by piece to the large armature. The body 
was made first, then the legs and arms, and finally the head. 
All the skill and artistic training of the sculptor came into 
play in this part of the work. The body had to be anatomically 
correct. Research was necessary to make the costume accord- 
ing to the period. To gain the true spirit and character of 
Lincoln, research and consultations had to be carried on so 
that the right impression of the man and the ideals for which 
he stood could be adequately and correctly portrayed. 


CASTING IN PLASTER 


After the model was fully developed in the studio and 
approved, the work was ready to be cast in plaster. It had 
to be in a hard medium so that it could be sent to the bronze 
foundry. 

There are a number of processes for plaster casting: 
the piece mold, the glue mold and the waste mold. The glue 
mold was used for the small model; but for the half-heroic 
and heroic size, the waste mold process was used. This 
meant that the mold was wasted or chiseled away (as in 
marble carving) in making the casting. The molds had to be 
made in sections, then taken apart, cleaned, shellacked, greased, 
and put back together. After these operations, the plaster 
was poured into the mold. 

It was impossible to handle a large nine-foot mold so 
that it could be poured, so it had to be cast section by section. 




















Fic. 5. Tin strips are inserted in clay to Fic. 6. The clay figure is covered with blue 
form separations for the molds. plaster. 


Fic. 7. Reinforcement is added to the plaster- Fic. 8. Sculptor Fairbanks carves away the 
covered statue. mold. 
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In making the heroic Lincoln statue, a large section was 
arranged so as to cast a mold of the entire front of the statue— 
this is called the master section. Strips of sheet tin were cut 
two inches in width and of various lengths to be stuck edge- 
wise into the clay. These were placed up one side, over the 
head, and down the other side (Fig. 5). Strips of tin were 
then arranged around the back horizontally to make sections 
every twelve to fifteen inches. 

When the section forming was accomplished, the entire 
front portion was made into a mold. Casting plaster was 
mixed into a tub about half full of water, with household 
bluing added to give it color. The plaster was stirred to 
about the consistency of cream. Then it was laid on with 
brushes and thrown onto the figure until it made about a 
one-eighth inch coating all over one section (Fig. 6). This 
was repeated with another coat of blue plaster. There was 
a further coat of white plaster, and later more plaster rein- 
forced with plaster-soaked strips of burlap. Finally a rein- 
forcement of iron bars and pipes was added. On this par- 
ticular piece, two long two-by-four inch boards were arranged 
so that the mold could be laid down for cleaning and refilling 
for the casting (Fig. 7). 

After the front or master section of the mold was made, 
each section was done in the same manner, starting with the 
base at the back. Each section had to be well reinforced. 
Upon completion of all sections, the mold was taken apart 
and the clay and armature removed. The cleaning was begun 
by clearing away the clay from the mold, digging bits from 
indentations and undercuts, and washing away with a sponge 
any clay which adhered to the surface of the plaster molds. 
All surfaces were then prepared with two or three coats of 
orange shellac (Fig. 9). After this they were greased with 
stearic acid and kerosene mixed to a paste-like consistency. 
This separating material was brushed well over the surface 
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which was to be cast, then wiped evenly and cleaned with a 
grease brush. 

Instead of pouring plaster into the mold, the large front 
section, which was lying face down, was cast by first throw- 
ing the liquid white plaster into it by small handfuls and also 
by brushing in plaster to give a coating about one-half inch 
thick. It was then reinforced with burlap strips soaked in plas- 
ter. Large pipes and irons, shellacked to keep them from 
rusting, were fastened with burlap strips soaked in liquid 
plaster. They were arranged up and down through the legs 
and about the base and every portion that required strengthen- 


ing. 


The side portions were trimmed so as not to affect the 
filling, which was done as soon as the plaster was made the 
proper thickness with adequate reinforcing. 

Then liquid plaster was thrown by small handfuls into 
the separate sections of the base, and after a coating of one- 


Fic. 9. Elliott Fairbanks fits a section of the mold to the master section. 


been removed and the interior shellacked. 


The clay has 
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half inch was accumulated, they were reinforced by irons 
and burlap strips soaked in plaster, as was the master section. 

After the base sections were put onto the front one, 
plaster ties were added to the sides on the outside. On the 
inside, large gaps occurred where the plaster was not fully 
brought to the edge, or where the trimming was done. These 
gaps were filled with liquid plaster and further irons added 
to fasten the sections securely to make the mold and casting 
totally one. Then the large front section with the base sec- 
tions added was lifted into an upright position. The various 
other sections were then cast and added one on top of the 
other to the lower portion, previously cast, until the very top 
section was finally added. Molds and cast were all then 
firmly fastened together. 

The next procedure was to remove the mold by chiseling 
it away as in marble carving (Fig. 8). This was done by 
first cutting away the irons and iron reinforcing with hatchets, 
then removing the burlap reinforcing. Then appeared the 
white plaster coating. The appearance of blue plaster dur- 
ing the chiseling away of the plaster mold was a warning that 
the surface of the statue was near. Careful chiseling and 
cutting away of the blue plaster revealed the white statue 
exactly as it was in clay, except for the fins which occurred 
between the sections. After cutting away the fins, and retouch- 
ing some bubble holes and occasional places where the chisel 
slipped through the blue plaster into the white model, the 
plaster statue was finished. 

Three models in all had been made, and the last of these— 
the heroic size—had gone through three processes in order 
to have it in semi-permanent form. The plaster positive was 
now ready for crating and shipping to the bronze foundry. 


THE CASTING IN BRONZE 


Bronze foundry work is done by men who have spent a 
lifetime in the particular mechanics of reproducing sculpture 
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in bronze. Two processes for sculpture are generally used, 
the sand process and the cire perdue or lost wax process, the 
latter meaning that the wax is lost while making the casting. 
The Lincoln statue was done by the lost wax process. 

To get a wax casting, glue molds are made from sections 
of the plaster model. W/ax is brushed over the surface of the 
glue molds, then later poured into them to make the thick- 
ness of the bronze—about three-eighths of an inch. The glue 
is then removed, and the wax is the same as the original clay 
and the original plaster. Composition material is poured into 
the hollow of the wax to form the core. Nails to support the 
mold are driven through the wax into the core on very flat 
surfaces which can be easily retouched. Then on the outside 
of the wax composition material called “luto” is added to form 
the mold. This mold is made into a barrel shape. When com- 
pleted it is placed in a kiln for drying. During the drying, 
which takes weeks to accomplish, the wax melts out or evapo- 
rates as a gas, leaving a hollow where it was. The large 
barrel-shaped composition luto mold is then placed in a pit 
and packed about with earth. Into an opening at the top 
of the mold, which is arranged to receive the metal, the molten 
bronze is poured. 

The numerous sections of the statue follow this same 
procedure. When the bronze sections have cooled, the luto 
is removed, the nails knocked out, the bronze welded in spots 
and retouched (or chased), and finally welded together. It is 
then ready for the patina or coloring by acids. This is done 
to give the effect of aging or weathering, which would occur 
in nature but which is hastened in the foundry. Men have 
spent many years arriving at this specialty of doing patinas 
for bronze casting. 

As Lincoln was the great spirit who maintained the unity 
of the North and South in a crisis, it is hoped that his spirit 
and likeness in bronze may keep alive his great ideals, and be 
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a factor in the constant unity of the East and West, as well 
as the North and South, 


That government of the people, 
By the people, 
For the people, 
Shall not perish frora the earth. 


GRANITE BASE 


Not only can the statue itself have meaning, but the base 
too may carry significance. Granite was chosen for the base 
of the New Salem Lincoln because it is solid and sturdy, as 
was the character of the Emancipator. The particular type of 
stone called rainbow granite was selected because the rainbow 
is a symbol of hope for the people of today as it was in ancient 
days and as it was when Lincoln lived at New Salem and 
formed his hopes for America. 

On the upper portion of the pedestal, in a band going 
completely around it, is the following inscription: 


With malice toward none 

With charity for all 

With firmness in the right 

As God gives us to see the right. 


On the lower portion, in a smaller but similar band, is 
the statement that the memorial, which was dedicated on 
June 21, was “Presented to the State of Illinois by the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers 1954 Nicholas G. 
Morgan Sr. President & Donor.” 

These inscriptions express the good will and bond of 
friendship of the people of the two states whose history was 
so closely linked together in the pioneer days of our great 
nation, and who today earnestly seek closer co-operation 
through the ideals so clearly expressed by one of the sons 
of Illinois, Abraham Lincoln. 





LINDBERGH FLIES AIR MAIL 
FROM SPRINGFIELD 


By WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


HE air mail pilots of the 1920’s pioneered commercial air 
transportation in Illinois at a time when few people 
considered the airplane a convenient, rapid form of travel 
for long distances. At first only mail filled the cargo com- 
partments of the early single-engine biplane, forerunner of the 
modern airliner. Air commerce stood on the threshold of a 
brilliant future thirty some years ago, but few people had the 
vision and faith to support this fledgling industry in the face 
of public apathy to air travel. 

One of the most stirring examples of sincere faith in 
this new means of transportation occurred in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, in the spring of 1926 following the announcement by 
the Post Office Department that a contract for air mail service 
had been awarded for the Chicago-St. Louis route, with in- 
termediate stopping points in Peoria and Springfield. This 
announcement launched a determined program designed to 
make air mail service a permanent success. With the co-opera- 
tion of civic leaders and organizations, the air mail contractor, 
and Springfield businessmen, the postmaster and post office 
staff set in motion a cainpaign which, within only a few weeks 





William A. Steiger retired in 1950 as acting postmaster after 
thirty-two years of service in the Springfield Post Office. In 1926 
he was Postmaster Conkling’s chief assistant in the promotion of 
air mail service. 
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of the inauguration of the air mail flights, gave the new service 
a reception unequalled in any other community up to that time. 

The airplane, as a practical means for transporting freight 
and passengers, emerged frora World War I with a creditable 
record for performance and achievement. The adaptation of 
the airplane to military tactics during four years of warfare 
produced revolutionary advances in design, construction and 
performance, which were beyond the comprehension of the 
men who pioneered heavier-than-air flight for more than a 
decade following the Wright Brothers’ flight at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, on December 17, 1903. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a number of people turned their attention to 
the possibilities of rapid transportation of heavy loads, whether 
of passengers, mail or freight, in airplanes over vast distances 
and at speeds previously impossible. 

Numerous ventures in air transportation were commenced 
within two or three years after the close of the war, but virtu- 
ally all failed because of public apathy toward air travel. 
Between 1918 and 1926, only one instance of commercial air 
transportation experienced a continuous existence. The Post 
Office Department organized air mail service in 1918, and 
continued its operation until 1927, when the New York-San 
Francisco mail route was transferred to private contractors. 

During the early 1920's the consistent high standard of 
performance achieved by the government air mail service 
~ awakened the American public to the possibilities of air travel. 
This, coupled with outstanding achievements in design and 
construction of aircraft suited to the requirements of com- 
mercial aviation, and countless examples of reliable perform- 
ance of aircraft, tended to draw confidence and win the sup- 
port of the public. Commercial air transport sought recogni- 
tion and the chance to prove its advantages, but earlier ex- 
periences, in this country and in Europe, indicated that the 
fledgling industry could not stand on its own feet; that gov- 
ernment aid was essential to promote commercial aviation. 
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Direct subsidization of commercial aviation ran counter 
to the best traditions of American life in the 1920’s. However, 
it was not beyond the means of government to give the new 
airline companies aid by indirect means through the purchase 
of services. Railroads and steamship companies were paid 
for carrying mails. Why not pay private carriers to transport 
the air mail? This idea appealed to many who recognized 
that private carriers could do the job at less than it cost the 
government and provide efficient service over a greater selec- 
tion of routes. The revenues from the air mail, it was thought, 
would bring new companies into existence and carry them 
through the lean years until passenger and freight volume 
developed sufficiently to enable them to earn their way. 

On February 2, 1925, the first air mail law, known as the 
Kelly Bill in honor of its sponsor, Representative Clyde Kelly 
of Pennsylvania, laid the foundation for commercial aviation. 
This act, designed to “encourage commercial aviation and to 
authorize the Postmaster General to contract for air mail 
service,” empowered the Post Office Department to pay private 
individuals and corporations for carrying the mail at a rate 
not exceeding four-fifths of the total revenue derived from the 
mail transported." Other provisions of the bill gave the Post- 
master General authority to draw up and enforce such rules 
and regulations as were necessary to govern the operations 
of the commercial carriers. 

Soon after the Kelly Bill became law, the Postmaster 
General advertised for proposals for contract air mail service 
over twelve routes but bids were accepted for only eight in 
the early fall of 1925.° The Robertson Aircraft Corporation, 
Anglum, Missouri, received the award for Contract Air Mail 
route number two (C.A.M. No. 2), between Chicago and 
St. Louis, with intermediate pickup and delivery points at 
Peoria and Springfield. The service was to begin on April 15, 


1 Statutes at Large of the United States, XLIII, Pt. 1 (Washington, 1926), 305-6. 
2 Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 1925 (Washington, 1925), 31-32. 
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1926, and consist of a single flight in each direction, five 
days a week. Following the announcement of the awarding 
-of the contracts, the Robertson corporation began negotiating 
with chambers of commerce and civic groups at service points 
on the proposed route for the establishment of landing facili- 
ties and the encouragement of local interest in air mail service. 

In Springfield, the Chamber of Commerce, Postmaster 
William H. Conkling, the post office staff, and various civic 
groups set about to insure the success of the air mail in that 
city. Conkling called the first of many meetings with the 
Chamber of Commerce and the post office staff early in the 
spring of 1926. From the first, air mail enthusiasts faced two 
major problems. A suitable landing field had to be procured 
and prepared for the inauguration of air mail service; con- 
sequently funds had to be raised and a field selected before 
the lease could be negotiated. Also, local citizens and business 
firms had to be awakened to the benefits to be derived from 
the new service—the time saving advantages in the delivery 
of mail to St. Louis, Chicago, and more distant points. 

The Chamber of Commerce assumed responsibility for 
securing and maintaining a ‘“‘municipal” airport for the mail 
planes and other aviation activities centering in Springfield. 
Early in April, its special two-man committee leased a sixty- 
acre tract of tiled, turfed land on the Martin Bell farm four 
miles north of the city on the Peoria road.* A lighting system 
of perimeter and floodlights was installed with funds raised 
by public subscription. 

While final arrangements were being completed for the 
airport, plans were under way for an educational campaign 
to awaken Springfield’s business concerns and private citizens 
to the advantages of air mail service. To stimulate interest 
in the inaugural flights from the city, Robertson Aircraft pro- 
vided the Springfield Post Office with colorful air mail en- 


8 “Affidavit of G. Craig Isbell, Secretary of Springfield Aviation Company,” Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Docket No. 5988. 
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velopes, complete with special red and blue stripes across the 
front, a silhouette of Abraham Lincoln, and the words: ‘From 
the Home of Abraham Lincoln.’”* The post office and the 
postal affairs committee of the Chamber of Commerce dis- 
tributed these souvenir envelopes to business houses and in- 
dividuals who wished to dispatch air mail letters on the first 
day of flights from Springfield. 

Special efforts were made to induce business houses to 
utilize the faster air mail service for their correspondence to 
distant points. Edward M. Majors, secretary of the wholesale 
credit department of the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
writer, a member of the post office staff, formed a special two- 
man “boosters” committee to encourage local business firms 
to utilize the air mail to the fullest possible extent.* This com- 
mittee called on local firms, repeatedly when necessary, to 
obtain estimates of the number of letters each anticipated 
sending out regularly through the new service. For the in- 
augural flights many firms promised to dispatch all of their 
mail for that day via the planes. 

Local newspapers entered enthusiastically into the air 
mail campaign. Interested parties addressed assemblies in the 
schools on the subject. Civic clubs and organizations were told 
of the saving in delivery time that could be gained by air mail 
to Chicago and cities on the transcontinental air mail route. 
Members of the post office staff and the postal affairs com- 
mittee solicited factories and state offices to sell air mail stamps 
and arouse interest. With each stamp the purchaser received 
a souvenir envelope. 

Under the impact of this carefully planned and executed 
program of public education popular support was lined up 
quickly behind the air mail service. An initial supply of 8,500 
souvenir envelopes fell short of the demand several days prior 
to the inaugural flights. A second order of 10,000 soon dis- 


4 Illinois State Register (Springfield), April 11, 1926. 
5 Ibid., April 4, 1926. 
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First-DAY SOUVENIR COVER 


Nearly 24,000 of these envelopes were distributed to prospective users 
in Springfield. Approximately 19,000 pieces of air mail were flown from 
the city on the day the service was inaugurated. Note the signatures of 
Postmaster Conkling and Pilot Lindbergh at the left. 


appeared as did a third order for 5,000. By April 15 nearly 
24,000 envelopes were in the hands of potential air mail 
users.° One factory purchased 3,500 stamps, and others 
bought as many as a thousand or more. The prospect of a 
record air mail shipment appeared promising. Chamber of 
Commerce officials and Postmaster Conkling expressed con- 
fidence that Springfield would surpass the record load of 5,000 
letters for a single day’s flight set by Detroit two months 
earlier on the occasion of inauguration of service between 
that city and Chicago and Cleveland by Ford Air Transport.’ 

During the week or ten days prior to the opening of the 
route final arrangements were completed by the Chamber of 
Commerce and post office officials. A last minute change in 
plans occurred when Chief Pilot Charles A. Lindbergh of the 
Robertson Aircraft Corporation discovered that the field on 
the Bell farm was too wet to permit safe landing of the big 
De Haviland mail planes to be used by the contracting firm. 
On April 9, Lindbergh flew to Springfield to arrange for test 


"6 Illinois State Journal (Springfield), April 13, 1926. 
t Ibid., April 7, 1926. 
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flights on the following day. He landed safely on the Bell 
farm, but upon discovering that only a dry strip of land ran 
down the center of the field, he lifted his plane into the air 
again, setting it down some minutes later on a large dry field 
on the William Bosa farm a few miles west of the city on the 
Beardstown road.* He insisted that the original field could 
not be used until thoroughly drained and necessary precau- 
tions taken against the possibility of wet grounds in the future. 
Postmaster Conkling and the Chamber of Commerce began 
negotiations immediately for use of the field on the Bosa farm 
on a temporary lease until drainage and repair work could be 
completed on the Chamber of Commerce airport.” 

A non-Springfield resident, unfamiliar with the intense ac- 
tivity taking place in preparation for air mail service, might 
well have described the local post office, during the few days 
preceding the opening flights, as the center of a Christmas 
holiday rush. Letters from city and county residents mounted 
in volume as the inauguration date approached. Special air 
mail letter boxes, painted red, white and blue to distinguish 
them from regular letter boxes, were placed at strategic spots 
throughout the downtown district in an effort to encourage 
the early deposit of letters for the flights.” Postmaster Conkling 
devised a special cachet with which all letters on the first day 
flights were to be stamped with the date, time of flight (to 
distinguish between the morning southbound and the evening 
northbound trips), and the words, “First Flight.’ Nearly 
2,500 letters, from first day cover collectors and souvenir hunt- 
ers, were sent to Postmaster Conkling from other cities and 
states."* 

Two planes were dispatched over C.A.M. No. 2 on April 
10 on a *‘dry-run,” or “pathfinder” flight, to test the flying 


8 [bid., April 10, 1926. 
9 [bid. 

10 []linois State Register, April 4, 1926. 
11 [bid., April 11, 1926. 

12 [bid. 
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schedule set by the Post Office Department, to check the land- 
ing facilities at the intermediate stops, and to acquaint the 
pilots with the full length of the route.** Charles A. Lindbergh 
and Phil R. Love, the only two regular air mail pilots em- 
ployed by the Robertson corporation at the time, took off 
from Lambert-St. Louis flying field, the southern terminal and 
headquarters for the contracting company, on a northbound 
flight to Chicago, via Springfield and Peoria, with brief stops 
planned for each intermediate service point. Ray Alexander 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and D. J. Brandewide, super- 
intendent of Robertson Aircraft, accompanied Lindbergh in 
one plane. Love left St. Louis without a passenger, but picked 
up V. Y. Dallman, managing editor of the I/linois State 
Register, at his first stop at the Springfield airport. From 
Springfield, the two planes continued northward to Peoria, 
where they alighted at the Varney Airport, and then pro- 
ceeded to Maywood Air Mail Field, the northern terminal of 
the route. The southbound flight occurred on the afternoon 
of the following day. 

On the morning of April 15, Lindbergh opened the new 
route with the first scheduled southbound flight. At 5:50 A.M., 
after waiting for the overnight mail plane from New York 
to land and transfer the St. Louis mail to his ship, he lifted 
the big mail plane into the air and pointed it toward Peoria, 
the first stop on the flight to St. Louis.’ He arrived at the 
Springfield airport precisely on schedule, picked up two 
pouches of mail for St. Louis, and ten minutes later roared 
off on the final portion of the first air mail flight between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, by way of Peoria and Springfield. The 
morning flight slipped by quickly without formal ceremonies 


13 [bid. 

14 Charles A. Lindbergh, We’ (New York and London, 1927), 175; Illinois 
State Register, April 16, 1926; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 16, 1926. This was 
not the first air mail service between Chicago and St. Louis. From Aug. 16, 1920 
through May 31, 1921 the Post Office Department operated an air mail route between 
those two cities by way of Rantoul, where Chanute Field was utilized as an inter- 
mediate servicing point. Annual Report cf the Postmaster General, 1921 (Washing- 
ton, 1921), 45-46. 
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Photo courtesy Esther B. Mueller, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pitots WHo FLEW AIR MAIL FROM SPRINGFIELD 


Charles A. Lindbergh, left, and Phil R. Love, when they flew the first 
air mail over the St.Louis-Springfield-Peoria-Chicago route on April 15, 1926. 


at the service points. In both Springfield and Peoria official 
inauguration ceremonies were planned for the afternoon 
flights. 


In Springfield, official ceremonies marking the opening 
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of the air mail route began with a parade of automobiles from 
the Post Office on Sixth Street to the landing field on the Bosa 
farm. Many people went directly to the landing field, but 
apparently the majority of Springfield’s curious citizens, who 
wished to witness the passing of this milestone in local history, 
formed in a parade of automobiles at the Post Office to ac- 
company the official cars of dignitaries and the mail trucks to 
the field. A long line of autos formed along Sixth Street as 
early as four o'clock on that Thursday afternoon, but it was 
not until thirty minutes later that the mail trucks and the 
official party, riding in the splendor of new Packard cars fur- 
nished especially for the occasion, moved to the head of the 
line and started the procession on its way to the Bosa farm.” 

The official party consisted of Postmaster Conkling; mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce; city, state, and national 
government figures, and members of the post office staff.’® 
A detachment of motorcycle police from the city and state 
forces led the mile-long procession. 

More than 5,000 people had crowded along the west side 
and in the southwest corner of the landing field by the time 
the two mail planes were due to arrive from St. Louis.*’ The 
official party drew up around the mail trucks on the west side 
of the field to await the planes. A detachment of national 
guardsmen from Springfield kept the milling crowd restricted 
to the edge of the field and away from the area cleared for 
the planes to land and taxi to the mail trucks.** Pathe News 
cameramen waited with the official party to record on film the 
formal opening of air mail service linking Springfield with 
St. Louis and Chicago.” 

Robertson Aircraft scheduled three planes for the north- 
bound flights in anticipation of a record load of mail from 


16 I/linois State Journal, April 16, 1926. 
17 Illinois State Register, April 16, 1926. 
18 [hid. 


19 Ibid. 
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both Springfield and Peoria. Lindbergh lifted his No. 109 
mail plane from the runway of Lambert-St. Louis Field at 
3:55 P.M. and turned northeastward in the direction of Spring- 
field. Fifty minutes later he made a perfect landing before 
the crowd assembled along the edge of the Springfield field, 
and taxied across the turfed landing area to the mail trucks 
and officials waiting to mark the occasion with speeches and 
ceremonies. 

Pilot Love departed from the St. Louis field in plane 
No. 111 after loading all of the St. Louis mail consigned to 
Springfield, Peoria and Chicago.” The third plane, piloted 
by Major C. R. Wassall, completed the St. Louis-Springfield 
segment of the northbound flight, but returned to Lambert- 
St. Louis Field when it was discovered that all of the Spring- 
field mail could be fitted into the cargo compartments of the 
first two planes. 

The official party greeted Lindbergh after he halted his 
plane in front of the mail trucks, set the motor at a slow idle, 
and stepped from the cockpit. Postmaster Conkling extended 
a formal greeting to the flying mailman: 

Chief Pilot Lindbergh, you and your fellow pilots are now a part of the 
largest industrial enterprise in the whole world, through the veins of which 
the life blood of our business activities circulates. We are proud to have your 
association and with the utmost confidence in your loyalty [and] ability to 
serve the postal department and its patrons I am honored to deliver into 


your custody these precious souvenirs from the home of Abraham Lincoln. 
I know full well that they will be delivered to the end of your journey safely.”" 


After the arrival of the second plane, Lindbergh and Love 
were presented with commemorative medallions through the 
courtesy of the Illinois Watch Company. Fred Morgan, rep- 
resenting the company, made the presentation to the fliers, 
and turned over a third medallion to Postmaster Conkling to 
be presented to another of the air mail pilots at a later date. 
These souvenir medallions were about two and one-half inches 


ae St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 16, 1926; Illinois State Journal, April 16, 1926. 
21 I)linois State Register, April 16, 1926. 
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in diameter, with an embossed picture of Lincoln and the dates 
1809-1865 on one side, and on the reverse the inscription, 
“Inaugurating Air Mail Service, Springfield, Illinois, April 
15, 1926,” and the name of the pilot.” 

The two planes were loaded as soon as the brief cere- 
mony ended. Then each pilot taxied, in turn, to the end of 
the field and with powerful Liberty engines thundering a 
deafening blast over the spectators, lifted the machines into 
the air on the second portion of the flight. 

The three inauguration flights—one plane in the morning, 
and two in the afternoon—carried from Springfield a total of 
413 pounds of mail, or approximately 19,000 pieces. On the 
early morning southbound flight, Lindbergh carried from the 
city two pouches weighing, together, 98 pounds and contain- 
ing an estimated 3,727 pieces of mail for St. Louis.** The two 
planes on the afternoon trip picked up nine pouches of mail. 
A single pouch, weighing 17 pounds contained approximately 
640 pieces for Peoria. The eight pouches for Chicago com- 
prising an estimated 14,630 pieces, weighed 315 pounds.” 

The volume of mail dispatched from Springfield on April 
15 shattered the record for first day flights from any American 
city. Nearly nineteen thousand pieces of mail represented a 
tremendous exhibition of faith in the new service. Credit for 
this fine showing rightfully belonged to the residents of 
Springfield, but the credit for the “municipal” airport and 
creation of air mail services in the city was shared jointly by 
Postmaster Conkling, the post office staff, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and civic clubs and organizations. 

The respect and gratitude due these postal workers and 
civic leaders was ably pointed out in a letter from Postmaster 
General Harry S. New congratulating Postmaster Conkling 
and the postal affairs committee of the Chamber of Commerce 


22 Tbhid. 
23 [bid.; Illinois State Journal, April 16, 1926. 
*4 Illinois State Register, April 16, 1926; Illinois State Journal, April 16, 1926. 
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for the decisive part they played in the establishment of air 
mail service in Springfield: 

I wish to extend my heartiest congratulations on the first flight of the 
Air Mail between St. Louis and Chicago, via Springfield, Ill. 

Indeed you must feel greatly pleased in the large part you have played 
in having the service established between the cities of Springfield, Chicago, 
and St. Louis.** 

The opening of C.A.M. No. 2 added another link to the 
air mail system of the nation. The 278-mile route from St. 
Louis to Chicago via Springfield and Peoria gave the three 
service points, outside of Chicago, a direct connection with the 
transcontinental air mail route operated by the Post Office 
Department; with Detroit and Cleveland, over the air mail 
routes contracted by the Ford Air Transport; and with the 
route projected by National Air Transport, Inc., between Chi- 
cago and Dallas, opened on May 12, 1926. At that time the 
Post Office Department had already awarded contracts for two 
other routes serving Chicago: one extending to St. Paul-Min- 
neapolis, via Milwaukee and La Crosse, Wisconsin; and an- 
other extending to Atlanta via Nashville and Birmingham.” 

The schedule over C.A.M. No. 2 was arranged to make 
connection with the overnight mail planes between New York 
and Chicago. Northbound mail left St. Louis at 4:00 pP.M., 
Springfield at 5:05 P.M., Peoria at 5:55 P.M., and arrived in 
Chicago at 7:15 in time to be placed aboard the plane leaving 
for New York.” A letter addressed to New York City and 
deposited in the Springfield post office before 4:30 P.M., in 
time to be processed and transported to the air field to meet 
the evening flight, arrived at its destination in time to be sent 
out on the first carrier delivery the following morning. The 
mail plane leaving New York at 9:40 p.M., arrived in Chicago 
shortly before the southbound flight left over C.A.M. No. 2 


25 Ibid., April 18, 1926. 

26 W. Irving Glover, “Air Mail Service: Air Mail Development Stimulates Civil 
Air Development,” Aviation (April 5, 1926), XX: 488-89. 

27 Official Postal Guide Supplement, Vol. 5 (Washington, May, 1926), 7. 
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for St. Louis. Thus a letter mailed from New York City and 
addressed to a Springfield resident, if mailed in time to be 
placed aboard the plane leaving at 9:40 P.M., arrived in Chi- 
cago early the following morning. There the letter would be 
transferred to the waiting plane of Robertson Aircraft sched- 
uled to leave at 5:50 A.M., and flown to Springfield, where it 
arrived at 8:15 A.M. in time for an early morning carrier de- 
livery.” 

One business day could be saved in delivery of air mail 
over rail transportation on letters between Springfield and 
New York City. For letters sent or received from the Pacific 
Coast the time saved was even greater. 

In spite of the advantages offered by the air mail service, 
interest declined after the first day’s heavy loads, expanded 
with letters of souvenir hunters and first-day cover collectors. 
Springfield residents turned once again to the routine of daily 
life. For the average citizen air mail offered little saving in 
time, and was seldom worth the extra cost of postage.” In 
place of eleven pouches containing thousands of letters, the 
two daily flights through Springfield picked up or delivered 
only limp, nearly empty mail sacks. 

Transporting the mails yielded scant profits in 1926. 
Without profits the contractor could not invest in better flying 
equipment, purchase and install beacons for night flying, or 
provide the intermediate airports with fully adequate lighting 
systems." The De Haviland planes used by the Robertson cor- 
poration during its first year of operations were purchased 
from army salvage and rebuilt in the company’s shops in St. 
Louis. The D.H., as it was known to most people, had been 


28 Ibid.; Lindbergh, “We”, 173. 
29 The postage rate on contract air mail was fixed at 10 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof, on routes not more than 1,000 miles in length. An additional five cents was 
charged for each zone or part of a zone, that a letter was carried on the government's 
transcontinental route. Official Postal Guide Supplement, Vol. 5 (Wahington, April, 
1926), 9. A letter could be sent from Springfield to New York City by air mail for 
15 cents per ounce or fraction thereof. 

30 For a brief account of the problems faced by both the operator and the pilot 
see Charles A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of St. Louis (New York, 1953), 3-14. 
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originally built during the war as a bombing and observation 
plane. For air mail service these planes were partially rebuilt 
and modified to meet specific requirements not comprehended 
by the designer. The forward cockpit was enclosed to form a 
compartment for mail pouches, and the pilot moved to the 
rear cockpit where the observer-gunner sat in wartime. Flood- 
lights were mounted on the wing tips to facilitate landings 
on unlighted fields at night. For emergencies the plane was 
equipped with parachute flares which, when released by the 
pilot, lighted a large radius for nearly two minutes. 

Intermediate airports on C.A.M. No. 2 were extremely 
small and in poor condition, with inadequate lights and few 
repair and maintenance facilities. The pilot of a D.H. mail 

lane encountered serious difficulties when trying to land on 
the small fields at Peoria or Springfield in daylight, but after 
dark the task became doubly difficult. Without wheel brakes 
on the cumbersome planes, landings and take-offs were es- 
pecially troublesome in small areas. When the route was first 
opened both daily flights were started and completed in day- 
light. However, in mid-winter darkness set in a few minutes 
after the pilot ascended from Lambert Field for the north- 
bound afternoon flight and the hazards increased.” 

Even with inadequate equipment, unlighted airways and 
poor landing facilities, the air mail service over C.A.M. No. 2 
marked up a creditable record during the first nine months 
of operation. Between April 15 and December 31, 1926, the 
Robertson Aircraft Corporation completed 376 flights totaling 
104,528 miles. Only 25 flights were delayed, all because of 
adverse weather, and only eight flights were defaulted—again 
because of weather conditions. Lindbergh bailed out of his 
mail plane twice during that period. On both occasions he 
could not penetrate the dense fog over the Maywood field and 
had to abandon his ship because of empty fuel tanks.*° On 


31 Lindbergh, “We”, 175. 
82 Charles A. Lindbergh, “And Then I Jumped,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
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six other occasions the flights were halted in Peoria or Spring- 
field and the mail forwarded by train when the pilot had to 
sit out a heavy fog or storm.” 

Flying the mail soon became a routine affair to the pilots, 
but to some people on the ground each flight was a unique 
thrill. The writer witnessed many flights of mail planes in 
and out of Springfield during those early days. On one oc- 
casion during the first winter after the route was opened, 
Lindbergh stopped at the Springfie.d field and remained over- 
night when storm conditions prevented continuation of the 
flight. The following morning a small group of people turned 
out to help him start the big Liberty engine of his plane. 
First, he heated water and filled the radiator with it in order 
to make the engine turn over with greater ease. Even then, 
the combined efforts of three men were required to swing the 
huge wooden propeller. When Lindbergh shouted “contact” 
we pulled away at the blade “‘crack-the-whip” style. After 
several attempts, the engine commenced to sputter feebly and 
then came to life with a deep roar. Several minutes later he 
taxied to the end of the field, opened the throttle of the 400- 
horsepower engine, and quickly lifted the big plane into the 
air. 

With the passage of years the airlines grew into gigantic 
business enterprises with little resemblance to the fledgling 
lines of 1926. Robertson Aircraft Corporation vanished from 
sight as it became lost in the intricate mergers and consolida- 
tions that brought forth the present-day American Airlines. 
The old D.H. biplanes were scrapped to make way for im- 
proved aircraft, and with the development of the airliner pas- 
sengers and freight replaced mail as the principal source of 
business for air transport companies. And the air mail pilot, 
too, passed into history.”* 


; ** Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, Aircraft Year Book, 1927, 4 New York, 
1927), 27 
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of powered flight in Illinois for the State Department of Aeronautics. 





























THE ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT 
IN ILLINOIS: 1824-1835 


By MERTON LYNN DILLON 


HE proposal made in 1823 to call a state constitutional 
convention precipitated a full-scale antislavery movement 
in Illinois. Since it was popularly believed that the purpose 
of holding the convention was to legalize slavery in the state, 
the months before the vote on the question witnessed an in- 
tensive and searching discussion of the merits of Negro slavery. 
Practically every religious, moral, economic and political argu- 
ment that was ever to be presented against that institution was 
heard during those years. Antislavery pamphlets and anti- 
slavery newspapers were printed; antislavery sermons were de- 
livered and antislavery societies established; eventually the anti- 
slavery forces were organizing for direct political action, not 
only to prevent alteration of the state constitution but also to 
elect antislavery men to public office. 

All of this agitation was vigorous, widespread and ef- 
fective; but however critical men at that time were of slavery, 
their avowed purpose was not so much to destroy slavery in 
the United States as it was to prevent the extension of the 
slave system into Illinois. On August 2, 1824, the voters by a 
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majority of 1,668 votes decided that the constitution of 1818 
should not be revised.* For most people in Illinois that vote 
settled the matter. Having prevented an alteration in their 
constitution, they ceased their agitation against slavery. Al- 
though a letter appearing in the Edwardsville Spectator three 
months later urged Governor Edward Coles to continue to press 
for the total abolition of the slavery and indentured servitude 
already existing within the state,’ and the Baptist Friends of 
Humanity in their circular address of 1824 warned that “there 
is still a great deal more to do,” the political leaders in Illinois 
took little aggressive action against slavery during the next 
decade. 

To be sure, Governor Coles—though quite without suc- 
cess—continued his efforts to abolish the state’s indenture sys- 
tem by which Negroes were bound to labor for periods far 
exceeding the normal life span of a human being. His mes- 
sages of November 16, 1824 and December 5, 1826* were ig- 
nored. Indeed, the General Assembly appeared to be solidly in 
favor of retaining the current conditions regarding slavery and 
indentured servitude. The antislavery bloc which had existed 
in the Assembly in the years immediately before 1824 had 
practically disappeared as an effective force two years later. 
In the Assembly elections of 1826, such stalwart anticonven- 
tionists as Jacob Ogle, John Messinger, Daniel Stookey, Wil- 
liam H. Bradsby, Daniel Parker, Moses Lemen and Augustus 
Collins were defeated.” The most active of the anticonven- 
tionists withdrew from public life. Hooper Warren sold the 
antislavery Edwardsville Spectator and moved north to sparsely 
settled Sangamon County, where his influence was small in- 


1 Theodore C. Pease, ed., Illinois Election Returns, 1818-1848 (Illinois Historical 
Collections, XVIII, Springfield, 1923), 27. The vote was 6,640 to 4,972. 

2 Edwardsville Spectator, Nov. 2, 1824. 

3 Ibid., Sept. 14, 1824. 

4 Journal of the Senate of the Fourth General Assembly of Illinois, 1824, 1st sess. 
(Vandalia, 1824), 16; bid., 1826, pp. 21-22. 

5 Pease, I/linois Election Returns, 219-20, 226-27. 
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deed.’ Morris Birkbeck, the antislavery pamphleteer, was 
drowned in 1825 while fording a river on his way home to 
Wanborough from a visit with Robert Owen at New Harmony, 
Indiana.’ Governor Coles, in view of the antipathy he had 
aroused among his powerful political opponents, could do little 
else than retire from public life.* A declining interest in slavery 
was evident even among the Baptist Friends of Humanity, the 
only religious sect in Illinois which had thus far taken a united 
stand against it. After 1826, their energies were diverted to 
other reforms and to other religious interests.” 

But the citizens of Illinois were not quite so uniformly 
unconcerned about slavery during the decade following the 
convention controversy as the record of their official bodies 
might indicate. Although the crusading drive against slavery 
was notably lacking from 1824 to 1835, the issue was at no 
time lost sight of nor did opposition to the continued existence 
of slavery completely disappear. The nature of the population 
made that impossible. Many persons had come to Illinois even 
before 1824 specifically because they wished to escape from 
a slave society."* It was not to be expected that they should 
have welcomed proposals to make Illinois a slave state in 1824 
or, after having defeated those plans, that they should have 
completely ignored the fact that slavery still existed. 

The Presbyterians of Shoal Creek in Bond County, who 


® Warren to Ninian Edwards, March 24, 1828, Elihu B. Washburne, ed., The 
Edwards Papers (Chicago Historical Society Collections, Ill, Chicago, 1884), 330. 

7 Dictionary of American Biography. 

8 Coles was considered a candidate for the Senate in 1826, but lost to Elias Kent 
Kane. Theodore C. Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-1848 (Centennial History of Illi- 
nois, 11, Chicago, 1919), 124-25. In 1831 he ran for representative in Congress and lost 
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in 1824 had opposed the movement to amend the state con- 
stitution, had migrated to Illinois from South Carolina after a 
period of living among antislavery groups in Ohio.” By 1831, 
they were issuing violent denunciations of slavery and of the 
Presbyterian Church for failing to take a determined stand 
against it.** By 1835, one of their number, William M. Stewart, 
was included among the foremost abolitionists in the state, if 
not in the nation.** 

Methodist circuit riders, many of whom had but recently 
arrived from slave states, continued to present their listeners 
with charges of the iniquities of slavery much as their col- 
leagues had done during the convention controversy.” The 
Rev. Peter Cartwright, the best known of all early Illinois 
preachers, came to the state in 1824 from the South to escape 
from slavery.” In 1825, the Rev. George Locke was trans- 
ferred from the Kentucky Conference to the Illinois Confer- 
ence because of his dislike for slavery.” The Rev. Jesse Haile 
of Tennessee, who preached in Illinois intermittently before 
1827 and regularly after that time, was a reader of the anti- 
slavery Genius of Universal Emancipation and distributed that 
journal in the South when he took a trip to Texas.** In 1831, 
the Rev. John Sinclair, a circuit rider in the Kentucky Confer- 
ence, asked to be transferred to Illinois in order to live in a free 
state.” Many Methodists in Illinois in the years after 1824 
must, therefore, have listened to men like the Rev. Peter Axley, 
who is said often to have preached in Illinois against the “trin- 
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ity of devils’ —“‘superfluous dress, whisky, and slavery.” 

The effect of antislavery preaching on Methodist laymen 
during this period of supposed apathy on the question of 
slavery was sufficient to make them so sensitive to the subject 
that the introduction of the issue of slavery into political cam- 
paigns was sometimes urged in order to sway Methodist votes.” 
It is true that the Illinois Conference of the Methodist Epi- 
scopal Church long remained noncommittal on the subject, and 
that the internal harmony of the Methodist churches in Illinois 
was never seriously disturbed by discussions of the merits of 
slavery. But not even the rather conservative Illinois Confer- 
ence could altogether avoid the complications produced by 
slavery; nor could it remain totally unaffected by the all-pervad- 
ing influence of the developing cleavage between the free and 
the slave states. 

In the session of the Illinois Conference held in Edwards- 
ville in October, 1828, the subject of co-operating with the 
Missouri Annual Conference in establishing a Methodist semi- 
nary for the West was considered. The arrangement com- 
mittee appointed by the Illinois Conference was composed of 
John Dew, Peter Cartwright and John Strange, of whom the 
first two are known to have possessed antislavery sentiments.” 
The two conferences having agreed ona plan of operation, two 
sites were suggested for the seminary: Lebanon, in northeast- 
ern St. Ciair County in Illinois, and Mount Salubria, a village 
in Missouri. When the vote on selecting the site was taken, 
it was found that Mount Salubria had been chosen. The IIli- 
nois Conference then voted to reconsider the favorable report 
of the joint committee, which it had previously approved, 
recommending co-operation with the Missouri Conference. 


20 Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, 95. 
21 Ninian Edwards to Cyrus and Benjamin Edwards, July 15, 1830, Washburne, 
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It now refused to adopt the proposed plan.” According to an 
early historian of the Methodist Church of Illinois, this pro- 
cedure was prompted by the unwillingness of the Illinois 
Methodists to support a seminary located in a slave state. Peter 
Cartwright is said to have declared, in what must for him 
have been the ultimate expression of disapproval, that he 
would rather send his children to a Calvinistic school than to 
one in a slave state.” 

Not only did people in Illinois feel impelled to continue 
their opposition to slavery in the abstract; to an increasing 
extent after 1824 they were aware of the problems arising 
from the presence in their own state of a by-product of the 
slave system, the free Negro. The census of 1820 recorded 
457 free Negroes in Illinois. By 1830 their number had in- 
creased to 1,637, and by 1840 co 3,598.” Free Negroes were in 
constant peril of being kidnapped and returned to slavery in 
the South,” a fact as certain to arouse the sympathy of humani- 
tarians as the very presence of the growing population of free 
Negroes was certain to arouse the misgivings of others. Given 
this situation, it was only natural that such active opposition 
to slavery as existed after the defeat of the convention proposal 
should have been absorbed in measures for colonizing free 
Negroes. Actually, however, interest in colonization was not 
a new development in Illinois. As early as 1817, a territorial 
newspaper had given publicity to the activities of a colonization 
society in the East;*’ and Daniel Pope Cook, Illinois’ second 
representative to Congress, when speaking to a committee of 
the House of Representatives on the Missouri Compromise, 
had endorsed colonization societies as “sound” and emancipa- 





23“The Journals of the Illinois Conference, 1824-1831” in William Warren 
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tion accompanied by colonization as the only proper solution 
to the racial problem in the United States.” 

Opposition to slavery in Illinois before 1835 was ex- 
pressed in a colonization movement, but sentiment for Negro 
colonization, as is well known, is not always to be equated 
with sentiment against slavery itself. Prejudice against free 
Negroes was high in Illinois and was a powerful motive work- 
ing in favor of colonization. One of the reasons William 
Bradsby had given in the Illinois territorial legislature in 1817 
for advocating the repeal of the indenture laws was that he 
wished to prevent the accumulation of free Negroes in Illinois 
which he believed must result from that “‘cob web of legisla- 
tion.”*” The suggestion that free Negroes be sent out of the 
United States also attracted the interest of many of the men 
who had been devoted opponents of the convention.” 

The attempt to introduce slavery into Illinois in 1824 had 
been resisted for a variety of reasons. Among the most power- 
ful had been the belief that slavery was contrary to the law 
of God and to the principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. But mingled with that conviction had been a genuine 
distrust of the Negro race. One of the strongest arguments 
used against extending slavery to Illinois had been that the 
slave population of the United States must in the fullness of 
time rise in revolt against its white masters. Morris Birkbeck’s 
distrust of Negroes arose from his belief that they were de- 
praved and dangerous. He attributed their evil character, how- 
ever, to the fact that they lived in a state of slavery.** Some 
persons, on the other hand, assumed that Negroes were in- 
herently inferior to members of the white race and therefore 
constituted a menace to the society of the United States. 


28 Edwardsville Spectator, May 16, 1820. 
29 The most vigorous modern indictment of the colonization movement is in 
Dwight Lowell Dumond, Amtislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United States 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 1939), 10-20. 
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Such racial prejudice continued to operate in the General 
Assembly. Early in 1829, that body passed a law designed 
to prevent the further settlement of free Negroes in the state. 
The committee in the senate which considered the bill recog- 
nized slavery to be a “national calamity, and slavery in any 
form as contrary to the genius of our government.” It also 
reported, however, that the residence of Negroes in Illinois 
even when they were controlled as slaves was ‘productive of 
moral and political evil,’ and free Negroes the committee 
considered to be still “‘more objectionable.” ‘“The natural dif- 
ference between them and ourselves,” the committee continued, 
“forbids the idea that they should ever be permitted to par- 
ticipate with us in the political affairs of our government.” 
It therefore recommended that means be found to free all 
of the slaves in the country «nd transport them to Africa.” 

One group of men in Illinois, then, favored colonization 
because it would rid the country of an undesirable racial ele- 
ment. Another group, however, regarded colonization as a 
means of extending humanitarian aid to an unfortunate part 
of the population. Indeed, so far as such people were con- 
cerned, the colonization phase of the antislavery movement 
had its origin in the same benevolent, religious spirit which 
had prompted the clergy and church members to work in 
opposition to the convention proposal in 1823 and 1824. In 
the 1826 circular letter of the Friends of Humanity, the Rev. 
George Clark was enthusiastic about colonization. This ap- 
proval was clearly associated with a genuine hatred of slavery. 
His deep moral convictions on the subject could not be altered 
by any apology or justification the slave owner might offer. 
Dismissing as the most blatant hypocrisy all statements made 
by church members that they treated their slaves well, worked 
them moderately, and neither bought nor sold them, he in- 
sisted that the laws of God required not merely the kind treat- 
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ment of slaves but rather the complete abandonment of 
slavery.” 

These two beliefs—(1) that slavery was an iniquitous 
system by which human beings had been wronged and cor- 
rupted and (2) that the nature of Negroes made them a 
dangerous element in the population—led to proposals in ILli- 
nois that the Negroes of the United States be returned to 
Africa. 

The humanitarians’ approval of colonization was ordi- 
narily given only upon the condition that colonization be vol- 
untary.”* In contrast, those persons who hated free Negroes 
simply because they were Negroes were quite willing to sup- 
port compulsory deportation. Probably few persons in the 
1820's recognized that the colonization of free Negroes might 
be operating as a means of safeguarding slavery; yet some men 
in Illinois at an early date concluded that the colonization of 
the Negro population was perhaps not the most humane 
method of solving the problems of slavery. On December 
9, 1824, the resolutions of the Ohio legislature recommending 
to the states and Congress a system of emancipation by which 
freedom would be granted to all slaves at the age of twenty- 
one upon the condition that they accept transportation to 
Africa were reported in the Illinois House of Representatives. 
Risdon Moore, Sr., speaking for the committee which had con- 
sidered the Ohio plan, stated that deeply as the committee 
lamented the existence of slavery and anxious as its members 
were to effect emancipation they were not willing to approve 
Ohio’s plan of compulsory colonization. It seemed unreason- 
able to them to impose upon the persons to be emancipated 
the condition that they consent to be transported to Africa in 
order to enjoy their freedom. ‘This at best,” wrote Moore, 
“would seem to be a bad alternative.” The committee was 

34 Sweet, The Baptists, 1783-8130, pp. 595-96. See also address by Benjamin 
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“induced to believe that slavery at home would often be pre- 
ferred to freedom in an unknown and foreign land.” 

The same sympathies and fears which operated in Illinois 
had led to the organization of the American Colonization 
Society in Washington in the winter of 1816-1817." Although 
the society was eventually to be active in Illinois, the first at- 
tempt on the part of a resident of Illinois actually to colonize 
Negroes was made independently of the national society by 
George Flower, an immigrant from England. 

Flower, one of the founders of the English settlement in 
Edwards County, was much concerned about the existence of 
slavery and the problems of the free Negro. As early as 1819, 
he considered forming a communitarian society modeled on 
that of the Rappites of New Harmony, Indiana, for the pur- 
pose of freeing slaves and employing free Negroes."* He was 
able to carry out his plans at least to the extent of settling 
some free Negroes on his farm in Edwards County, but op- 
position to his scheme was so prevalent and the danger of 
kidnapping of the Negroes so great that he persuaded them 
to leave Illinois and settle in Haiti. Flower obtained the ap- 
proval of the President of Haiti for his plan, and on June 8, 
1823, the Negroes arrived in Haiti where they were estab- 
lished on a plantation.” Letters from Flower’s Haitian colony 
were later printed in the I//inois Gazette with a view to en- 
couraging the colonization of other free Negroes in the same 
place.* 

The impetus for Flower’s second plan for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves came indirectly from Robert Owen’s colony at 
New Harmony through the person of Frances Wright, who 
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consulted with Flower on the subject at his home. The trustees 
of the venture were to buy slaves who would work on the 
lands of the colony at Nashoba in Tennessee until they had 
repaid their purchase price, at which time they would be freed. 
George Flower did not remain resident at the colony, but he 
retained his connection as trustee at least as late as February 
1, 1827.** The Nashoba colony was soon transformed by Miss 
Wright from being simply a means of freeing slaves into an 
experiment designed to provide not merely emancipation for 
slaves but religious and sexual emancipation for whites as 
well. As such it failed. In 1830 she acknowledged the collapse 
of the scheme by taking the Negroes still living at Nashoba 
to Haiti.” 

The first Illinois experiments in freeing slaves had ob- 
viously been of little success. The more orthodox plans of 
the American Colonization Society had yet to be tried. The 
first auxiliary to the national society to be formed in the area 
was organized at St. Louis in 1825 by the Rev. Salmon Gid- 
dings of St. Louis and the Rev. John Mason Peck of IIlinois.** 
The St. Louis society was evidently designed to operate in both 
Missouri and Illinois, for John Mason Peck, then living at 
Rock Spring in St. Clair County, Illinois, was appointed its 
agent and representative to the parent society, and Governor 
Edward Coles was chosen as one of its four vice-presidents.“ 
It is uncertain, however, what activities, if any, the society 
carried on within Illinois. 

Even though colonization continued to receive favorable 
notice in Illinois, no formal colonization society was organ- 
ized within the state until 1830. No agent for Illinois was 
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provided by the American Colonization Society until the ap- 
pointment of Josiah F. Polk on July 29, 1829, as agent for 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee and Alabama. Polk made a ten- 
month tour of the West in 1829-1830 and established state 
societies in Indiana, Tennessee and Alabama, but he failed 
to reach Illinois.*” Nonetheless, the society was not completely 
lacking in representation in the state. Edward Coles was act- 
ing as an informal agent and during the first quarter of 1829 
collected $168 in Illinois for the use of the national society.“ 

In 1830, Cyrus Edwards, brother of ex-governor Ninian 
Edwards, was formally commissioned agent for Illinois. He 
called a meeting of the citizens of Madison County on July 3, 
and after explaining the plans of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society to the twenty persons who attended, he organized 
them into the Madison County Colonization Society, the first 
in Illinois. Shortly afterward, he assisted in forming the 
Lebanon Colonization Society of St. Clair County. He then 
began a tour of the state for the purpose of furthering the 
cause of colonization. At Belleville in St. Clair County his 
plans for forming a society were defeated by “the unkind 
imputations of a prominent individual,” but he was listened 
to by an otherwise sympathetic audience. At Waterloo in 
Monroe County he spoke on the subject of colonization and 
developed what he called a ‘plan of operations” but did not 
attempt to form a society. He was successful also in forming 
organizations in Randolph, Clinton, Morgan, Sangamon and 
Greene counties. Although he met with positive opposition 
only in Belleville, he reported that there was ‘‘much of chilling 
indifference to encounter.” The society could not expect, he 
said, to receive much in contributions because of the state’s 
sparse population and limited resources.” 

Cyrus Edwards’ crowning achievement as agent was the 
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formation in Vandalia on December 9, 1830, of the Illinois 
State Colonization Society.“* In his address at the statehouse 
preceding the organization of the society, he described the 
“dangerous and baneful influence on all around them” of free 
Negroes. The motive for colonization, as he saw it, was to 
rid the state of a hopelessly inferior people. ‘‘No matter how 
great their industry,” he told his audience, “or how abundant 
their wealth—no matter what their attainments in literature, 
science or the arts—no matter how correct their deportment 
or what respect their characters may inspire, they can never, 
no, never be raised to a footing of equality, not even to a fam- 
iliar intercourse with the surrounding society!” Of the plan 
of immediate abolition, which apparently was already being 
discussed in Illinois, he said, ““No wild dream of the wildest 
enthusiast was ever more extravagant than that of turning 
loose upon society two millions of blacks, idle and therefore 
worthless, vicious and therefore dangerous, ignorant and there- 
fore incapable of appreciating and enjoying the blessings of 
freedom.” His appeal was obviously based on racial prejudice 
and notions of the biological inferiority of the Negro race, 
but that was not his only argument. Illinois, he said, should 
support the American Colonization Society for benevolent 
reasons. Its operations would spread civilization to Africa; 
more than that, Africa would thereby become both a source of 
supply and a market for American industry.“ These varied 
arguments were compelling enough and resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Illinois State Colonization Society, whose officers 
included many of the most prominent men in the state.” 
Edwards had formed a network of societies in seven coun- 
ties plus a state society for co-ordinating the work of all. 
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He had apparently created the framework for an effective 
humanitarian movement; yet almost as soon as he had with- 
drawn from the field as agent, his organization collapsed. 
Although in 1831 the Rev. John M. Ellis of Jacksonville, an 
agent of the American Home Missionary Society, referred to 
the colonization society of Morgan County as the “most popu- 
lar society we have,” the situation seems to have been other- 
wise with the societies Edwards had established elsewhere. 
When the Rev. James Latta of the Methodist Church was ap- 
pointed as the American Colonization Society's agent for Illi- 
nois late in 1832, he found that many of the societies formed 
by his predecessor only two years before had ceased to operate. 
Latta attributed their failure to a lack of popular interest in 
the project, but he suggested an additional factor in their de- 
cline when he reported that he himself had been hindered in 
beginning his work as agent by the Black Hawk War and a 
depression during the spring of 1832 which, taken together, 
had made it impracticable “to say anything on the subject.” 

He began his agency in earnest in 1833. His first task 
was to revive the state society. At its January meeting it 
resumed its work by agreeing to subscribe $100 for ten years 
to aid in carrying out the plan of Gerrit Smith of New York 
for transporting Negroes to Africa. Latta organized a new 
society at Greenville in Bond County. At Carlyle in Clinton 
County, he revived the society which Edwards had started. 
He was successful also in re-establishing the lapsed society 
at Lebanon in St. Clair County. At Belleville, where Edwards 
had encountered opposition, Latta was able to organize a 
society with no less a dignitary than Governor John Reynolds 
as president. He formed other societies in Waterloo, Monroe 
County; Salem, Marion County; and in Hillsboro, Montgomery 
County. His efforts were unsuccessful in Macoupin, Macoupin 
County; in Alton, Madison County; and in Nashville, Wash- 
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ington County. In those places, he left the actual formation 
to others who were instructed to act when the time seemed 
more propitious.” 

Latta reported that he found nearly all ministers favorable 
to the work of the colonization societies and that most of them 
had agreed to take collections in their chv~~hes on July 4 for 
the furtherance of the work.** Obviously the churches were 
identifying colonization with the other major reform move- 
ments of the day to which they also gave their support. Mem- 
bers of the three major denominations in Illinois—Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians—approved of colonization at 
this time. One of the churches officially endorsed it: the Pres- 
bytery of Illinois at its meeting of September 18, 1833, passed 
a resolution expressing its ‘high approval” of the American 
Colonization Society aiid recommended that member churches 
offer that society their prayers, co-operation, and financial con- 
tributions.®’ When the Randolph County Colonization Society 
was organized at Kaskaskia on August 18, 1830, it listed four 
ministers among its members.” The Rev. John Brich, a Pres- 
byterian, bequeathed five hundred dollars to the American 
Colonization Society when he died in 1836; Charles R. 
Matheny, an active Methodist and former circuit rider and 
an opponent of the convention in 1823-1824, was elected presi- 
dent of the Sangamon County Colonization Society in 1833; 
the Rev. Thomas Lippincott, a Presbyterian who was later to 
become a fervent abolitionist, was made a life member of the 
American Colonization Society in 1832." 

Although soon after 1830 it was recognized by some peo- 
ple in Illinois that support of colonization represented a safe 
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alternative to abolition,” the colonization societies at their 
formation were not at all the declared foes of abolition which 
they were to become when antislavery societies were formed in 
Illinois after 1835. Since people like Thomas Mather, Thomas 
Lippincott, David Blackwell, Edward Coles, William H. 
Brown, Moses Lemen and Peter Cartwright, all of whom are 
known to have been sincerely opposed to slavery, belonged to 
the colonization societies of Illinois at this period,” one must 
conclude that colonization was viewed by many men in Illinois 
as a sincere effort to benefit those free Negroes who wished to 
leave a country which had no place for them. Neither the 
doubts which Daniel Pope Cook had expressed in 1820 over 
the sincerity of certain Southern advocates of colonization 
nor the disap»ointment which Benjamin Lundy had experi- 
enced from the inconsistency of such prominent colonization- 
ists as Bushrod Washington, Henry Clay and Charles F. Mercer 
was shared by many people in Illinois, even though the views 
of both Cook and Lundy were given publicity in the state.” 

Even as late as 1831, the American Colonization Society 
was not generally recognized in Illinois as being a hindrance 
rather than a help to emancipation. A meeting of the Shoal 
Creek Presbyterian Church of Bond County on January 29, 
1831, which declared slavery to be “‘a scandal to the Presby- 
terian Church” and inconsistent with both Christianity and 
republicanism, also heard an address by the Rev. Solomon 
Hardy on the progress of the American Colonization Society.” 
On July 4, 1833, Benjamin Bond delivered to the recently 
formed Carlyle Colonization Society in Clinton County an 
address which would not have been much out of place at an 
abolitionist meeting. He declared that slavery was not only 
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unjust but that it was also illegal and had no basis in law. 
The institution of slavery seemed to him incompatible with 
the doctrines of the American Revolution: “Can we who have 
solemnly declared ‘that all men are created equal . . ., be 
unmindful of the injuries wrought in our land to a portion 
of Adam’s long line of posterity ?”® 

The first reaction of the more earnest members of col- 
onization societies in Illinois to criticism from the abolitionists 
of the East was one of hurt dismay. The Rev. John Dew of the 
Methodist Church presented to the Waterloo Colonization 
Society in Monroe County resolutions which were passed 
unanimously ‘That this Society view with deep and solemn 
concern and with painful regret the opposition raised to the 
American Colonization Society by the . . . Abolition Societies 
of the Eastern States—and that this organized opposition . . . 
should only serve to arouse its friends to more bold and vigor- 
ous efforts in its support.” 

Despite this brave statement, interest in colonization de- 
clined rapidly in Illinois after 1833; indeed, its efforts were 
never very “bold and vigorous.” The tangible results of the 
movement during its first period of operation in Illinois were 
some small contributions to the parent society and the freeing 
of a very few slaves. Colonization activity in Illinois never 
aroused sufficient enthusiasm to prevent the auxiliary societies 
from languishing whenever no agent was present to encourage 
the work. Probably no active colonization society existed in 
the state by the end of 1834,” and none was to be formed again 
until 1837 when the conservative element saw danger in the 
activities of the abolitionists. The initiative by then had passed 
from the colonizationists to the abolitionists, who sought to 


62 Illinois Advocate, July 20, 1833. 

63 African Repository and Colonial Journal, YX (1833-1834), 217. 

64 Ibid., IV (1828-1829), 383; VII (1831-1832), 31, 96, 350; VIII (1832-1833), 
64, 351; IX (1833-1834), 126; X (1834), 288. 

65 John M. Peck to the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, Nov. 14, 1837, sbid., XIII (1837), 
379: “Circumstances . . . have called up our citizens to the subject of African Col- 
onization; and an effort will be made to revive the cause, which, for three or four years, 
has been suffered to languish.” 
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restore immediately the rights of the slave and to improve his 
condition while retaining him within the boundaries of the 
United States. 

A lack of money seems to have contributed to the early 
failure of the colonization movement in Illinois. The coloniza- 
tion project, unlike the later abolitionist societies, required 
money to be effective. When by picturing the sufferings of 
the free Negro and the slave, it generated moral fervor, it 
channeled that fervor away toward what was essentially a 
side issue, rather than directing it against the institution which 
was the source of the suffering. Since not enough money was 
available in Illinois to make the colonization idea work, the 
moral reformers remained ineffective so long as their activity 
was limited to colonization. 

The rise of the abolitionist phase of the antislavery move- 
ment in Illinois was made possible by an influx of new set- 
tlers from both North and South who thoroughly hated slavery 
and wished to see the system ended. They were not inter- 
ested merely in extending aid to Negroes who suffered from 
racial prejudice. Many of these people possessed stern re- 
ligious ideas which left them no easy alternatives when moral 
decisions were involved. For that reason few of them could 
become adherents of the colonization movement, and for that 
reason abolition doctrines which urgently required difficult 
moral action had for them a special appeal. It is obvious, 
however, that when they moved to Illinois they were not enter- 
ing an area where antislavery doctrines were a novelty. Al- 
though little had been accomplished from 1824 to 1835 toward 
ending slavery, antislavery sentiment had been kept alive dur- 
ing those years among significant groups of the population who 
were aware of the problem but favored a less extreme manner 
of solving it than did the abolitionists. The ten-year period 
following the defeat of the convention proposal was, there- 
fore, an important stage in the evolutionary development of 
the antislavery movement in Illinois. 
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CBiICaAGO tN. 1833 


Impressions of Three Britishers 
By DALLAS L. JONES 


HICAGO in 1833, the year it was organized as a village, 

has been very vividly described by three British writers— 

two of them travelers and the third an immigrant. The latter 
became a merchant and was one of the many such men who 
were instrumental in building the city to its present importance. 
About the middle of September that year two men of con- 
trasting personalities arrived in Chicago on the same stage 
from Detroit. One, Charles J. Latrobe, was a wealthy English 
author who published a widely read book about his trip, Te 
Rambler in North America.’ Latrobe was visiting Detroit when 
he learned that a treaty with the Indians was to be negotiated 
at Chicago, and made the trip to witness the treaty making. 
The other traveler, Patrick Shirreff, a farmer from Mungos- 
wells, East Lothian, came to examine farm lands. A younger 
brother wished to emigrate, and Shirreff wanted to make cer- 
tain that the project was feasible.’ Of all the travelers to 
Illinois during this period, he exhibited the most common 


1 Charles J. Latrobe, The Rambler in North America, 2 vols. (London, 1835). 
* Patrick Shirreff, A Tour Through North America (Edinburgh, 1835), i-ii. 
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sense, and his A Tour Through North America gives an excel- 
lent picture of Illinois in 1833. 

Latrobe and Shirreff arrived during the height of the 
negotiations with the Potawatomi,’ which had for their pur- 
pose the removal of all Indians to new territory west of the 
Mississippi. There were at least five thousand Indians en- 
camped around the village,‘ and Latrobe was extremely bitter 
concerning the lax policy of the United States government in 
allowing traders to sell whiskey to them. He felt that there 
was a ‘‘stigma” attached to dealing with drunken Indians and 
that a treaty made with them was neither honorable nor valid." 

Shirreff described the negotiations as a festival for the 
Indians at the expense of the government which provided all 
the food.’ Many of the Inlians were intoxicated most of the 
time, and while under the influence of liquor were extremely 
noisy and talkative. Their “chief delight,” reported Shirreff, 
“consisted in venting low shouts, resembling something be- 
tween the mewing of a cat and the barking of a dog.’” 

The treaty was concluded on September 25, with the gov- 
ernment securing the objectives it desired. The Indians were 
to be moved across the Mississippi to a new reservation of five 
million acres. In addition, they were to receive a million 
dollars for various purposes—education, agriculture, et cetera.* 

Chicago was not regarded very highly by either Latrobe 
or Shirreff. Latrobe described it as an “upstart village,” a 
“mushroom town,’”’ while Shirreff was convinced that it would 
never be too important because other places in Illinois were 
more favorably located. He does mention, however, that 
Chicago was an important trading center at that time and 
would probably attain greater size and importance.”° 

3 Latrobe, Rambler, II: 150. 
‘ Ibid., 149. 

® Ibid., 156-57. 

6 Shirreff, Tour, 227. 

T [bid., 228. 

8 Latrobe, Rambler, Il: 159. 


9 Ibid., 149-50. 
10 Shirreff, Tour, 226. 
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In 1833 Chicago consisted of about 150 wooden houses 
on both sides of the river, at whose mouth Fort Dearborn 
stood guard.” Its greatest handicap, according to both travel- 
ers, was the lack of a harbor, making it necessary for ships to 
anchor out in the open lake.” Within the village there was a 
great deal of activity. Latrobe called it a “chaos of mud, 
rubbish, and confusion. Frame and clapboard houses were 
springing up daily under the active axes and hammers of the 
speculators, and piles of lumber announced the preparation 
for yet other edifices of an equally light character.” 

Although Shirreff did not often complain, he was very 
vociferous over the hotels in Chicago. He described the inn 
at which he stayed as “dirty in the extreme,” crowded, and in 
a state of confusion. He slept one night on the floor.** Latrobe 
was even more disturbed over these conditions.” 

Latrobe was not greatly impressed by the residents of 
Chicago. He felt that the army officers were the most intelli- 
gent people in the village; but, although very hospitable, they 
were not refined. He believed that their lack of culture was 
the result of being transferred to frontier posts immediately 
upon their graduation from West Point.** In addition to the 
army officers the permanent residents of Chicago included sev- 
eral storekeepers, one or two doctors, five or six hotelkeepers 
and a land agent.’ Besides the permanent residents there were 
many transients, including 
horse-dealers, and horse-stealers—rogues of every description, white, black, 
brown, and red—half-breeds, quarter-breeds, and men of no breed at all, . . . 
men pursuing Indian claims ... . sharpers of every degree; pedlars, grog- 


sellers; Indian agents and Indian traders of every description, and Contractors 
to supply the Pottawattomies with food.'* 


11 [bid. 

12 [bid.; Latrobe, Rambler, II: 149-50. 
18 [bid., 154. 

14 Shirreff, Tour, 228-29. 

15 Latrobe, Rambler, Il: 154-55. 

16 Jbid., 152. 

17 [bid. 

18 [bid., 152-53. 
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Upon leaving Chicago Latrobe traveled by carriage to 
St. Louis—a journey that was made without incident. From 
there he went to the Falls of St. Anthony on the upper Mis- 
Sissippi. Because the trip over the “De Moyen Rapids” was 
considered too difficult he decided to go as far as Galena by 
carriage.” His return to St. Louis was made by barge down 
the Mississippi. 

When Latrobe left St. Louis on October 6, 1833 for Galena 
he went by way of Peoria, which he called a “wretched” town.” 
Along the entire route he found destruction and disease—the 
country was still suffering from the devastation of the Black 
Hawk War of the previous year. He gives a very vivid de- 
scription of the farm houses along the way where the sleeping 
accommodations he encountered were not of the type to which 
he was accustomed. When Latrobe and his companions spent 
the night at one of these cabins they would sleep in one corner 
while the entire family slept in another in a “flock sack.” 
The thing that impressed him most was his failure to find two 
people who would agree to the same version of any of the 
events of the war. He placed a large part of the blame for 
this situation upon the feud between the state militia and the 
regular Army.” After some time in Prairie du Chien, Latrobe 
left on November 17 to return to St. Louis. On the trip down 
the Mississippi he spent a day at Fort Armstrong and was quite 
impressed by the fort and its location. On the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi (the present site of Rock Island) there 
were a few scattered settlements, but for the most part there 
was nothing but wilderness. On the western bank (the pres- 
ent site of Davenport, Iowa) the Sac and Fox had their 
reservation.” At St. Louis, Latrobe left the Illinois country. 


19 Ibid., 183. 
20 Thid. 
21 Ibid., 184. 
22 Ibid., 188. 
23 Ibid., 235. 
24 Ibid. 
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Shirreff spent most of his time in the southern portion of 
the state. He had intended to make the journey from Chicago 
to Alton by horseback, but when the horse dealers tried to 
cheat him, and when he missed the weekly stage, he decided 
to walk. He observed that the horse dealers in America 
“seemed versed in all the trickery which is practised by their 
profession in Britain.” 

Shirreff found the time spent in the solitary walk across 
the prairies the most enjoyable of his life. He had been warned 
by his friends in Canada not to make the trip alone because 
the country was a “pestilential swamp, inhabited by demi- 
savages and dangerous animals” and even if he escaped those 
dangers he would go insane in the wilderness. Instead, quite 
the reverse was true. He was awed by the beauty of the 
prairies and the wildlife that he found there—they were far 
more beautiful than any park he had seen in England.” 

The first town Shirretf visited after leaving Chicago was 
Ottawa, ‘‘a place of three or four houses.”*” From Ottawa he 
proceeded to Peoria, Pekin, Springfield, Jacksonville, and 
finally to Alton. Peoria was unimpressive, a village that “‘ex- 
hibits marks of considerable age, but none of prosperity.” 
Pekin on the other hand was a progressive village.” 

Shirreff was impressed with Springfield, a town of about 
1,200 people. He was amazed by the high productivity of the 
soil of the surrounding farm land—soil that did not need 
fertilizer. To add to the attractiveness of this location, he ob- 
served seams of coal in the vicinity.” He gives an interesting 
survey of wages and prices at Springfield in 1833. Because 
labor was scarce a good farm hand received $120 a year and 

n “indifferent’’ one $100 “with bed and board.” A woman 
servant at the hotel received $2.00 a week in cash. Meals and 


25 Shirreff, Tour, 228. 
26 Jbhid., 244. 
27 [bid., 234. 
28 [bid., 238. 
29 [bid., 247. 
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lodging for short periods cost $3.00 a week and for long 
periods $2.50. Butter in the Springfield market was worth 
eight cents a pound and eggs sold at six cents a dozen. Beef 
sold for three cents a pound and pork for two cents. Wheat 
was thirty-seven and a half cents a bushel, oats eighteen and 
Indian corn ten.*° Shirreff thought these prices were fair and 
were such that an industrious farmer could prosper. 

From Springfield Shirreff traveled by stage to Alton with 
a brief stop at Jacksonville, a village about the same size as 
Springfield but “superior in building, arrangement, and situa- 
tion. Many of the houses consist of brick, and the hotels are 
large and commodious.” The country was also more thickly 
populated. He considered Alton, a “beautiful” village of 
seven hundred people, very likely to become the most im- 
portant river port of Illinois because of its location near the 
convergence of the rivers.” 

Shirreff considered Illinois the most favorable place in 
the world for immigrants. Although it could be a difficult place 
for ‘‘women and cattle, as helps (hired labor) could not al- 
ways be had,’’** he felt, however, that it could justly be called 
“the poor man’s country.” The soil was fertile and there was 
no other place in the world where a man could begin farming 
with such a small amount of money and, if he worked hard, 
secure so great a return. Shirreff was convinced that an im- 
migrant could be successful in Illinois. 

An entirely different picture of Chicago and its residents 
from the one Latrobe and Shirreff presented, is that of Charles 
Cleaver who, with his wife and nine children, arrived there 
in October, 1833. Cleaver was an Englishman who became 
one of the early businessmen of Chicago. While he admits 
many of the defects pointed out by Shirreft and Latrobe, they 
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When Cleaver arrived, there were a few buildings on the 
south side of the river, scattered from what is now State Street 
to the forks of the river to the west. There were several build- 
ings on the west side and a cluster of houses on the north side 
east of Dearborn Street. From Dearborn Street west, the north 
side was one dense forest except for three or four buildings.” 
The houses were usually sixteen feet by twenty, one and a 
half stories and with a small ‘‘lean-to.” There were no stoves in 
the houses and fireplaces furnished both heat and a means of 
cooking.”’ There were at least four hotels in Chicago at ‘that 
time—the “Mansion House near State, on Lake Street; the 
Sauganash on Market . . . ; Ingersoll’s in Wst-Water, then 
known as Wolf Point... ; and the Green-Tree Hotel . . . on 
Canal.”** Besides the hotels there were some boarding houses, 
the most fashionable of which was a log building sixteen by 
twenty-four feet where forty people “took their meals” daily.” 

The first winter that Cleaver spent in Chicago was a dif- 
ficult one, for there was a scarcity of food. Flour sold for $28 
a barrel and “it was a favor to get it at that.’ Potatoes or 
butter could not be found, and by spring they were “reduced 
to beef, pork, and corn meal.’’ Cleaver remarked that he did 
not know what the people would have done if navigation on 
the lake had not opened early.“ 

From the spring of 1834, however, the village began to 
improve. From May to November of that year, the population 
grew to a total of seven or eight hundred—an increase of four 
to five hundred. Two “quite respectable” hotels were built 
on Lake Street, as well as several new stores. A tailor shop 
erected on the corner of LaSalle and Lake streets was called 
the “prairie tailor” because of its location.” 


84 Charles Cleaver, Early-Chicago Reminiscences (Fergus Historical Series, No. 19, 
Chicago, 1882), 24 

35 Ibid., 13. 

36 Ibid., 25. 

87 Ibid., 13. 

38 [bid. 

39 Tbid., 14. 
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The summer of 1835 brought more improvements and a 
larger population to Chicago. A brick hotel, the Lake House, 
was built at Kinzie and Rush streets, in addition to several 
more stores nearby. In 1836 numerous speculators arrived 
from the East to attend the land sales, with the result that “the 
citizens made money and put on new airs.”*° By 1838 the city 
extended as far south as Madison Street, which was on the 
outskirts and a great distance from the center of business at 
Clark and South Water streets.” 

Cleaver was forced to agree with Latrobe and Shirreff, 
however, that Chicago was a mudhole. On the north side, be- 
tween the north branch of the river and North State Street, 
the water was six to nine inches deep the entire year. For a 
distance of ten miles on the west side it was two feet deep in 
places.’ In the spring of 1836 Cleaver saw a stage mired 
on Clark Street opposite the present-day Sherman House 
“where it remained several days, with a board driven in 
the mud at the side of it bearing this inscription: ‘No bottom 
here.’ ’’ He also saw a lady stuck in the mud in the middle of 
Randolph Street at the crossing of LaSalle. She was so em- 
barrassed that she refused all offers of help. After some time 
she managed to free herself but not her shoes.** The city 
officials realized the seriousness of the situation, but they had a 
difficult time in trying to eliminate the mud. They found that 
the best plan was to fill in the low places, but this cost money 
which was not always available. In 1836, for instance, the city 
wanted to drain a slough on Clark Street south of Washington, 
and attempted to berrow $60 from a brokerage firm, but the 
brokers were reluctant and the city did not succeed in obtain- 
ing it until the loan was personally guaranteed by someone the 
firm knew to have that much.“ 


40 Ibid., 15. 
41 Ibid., 42. 
42 Tbid., 30. 
43 [bid., 28. 
44 Ibid., 29. 
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An interesting picture of the social life and amusements 
of the people of Chicago in those early days is also given by 
Cleaver. During the winter of 1833-1834 there was very little 
visiting between the ladies because there were no servants and 
the women had all they could do to manage their homes. In 
addition, they did not feel that their houses were suitable for 
entertaining. However, there was a prayer meeting once a 
week for those “religiously inclined”; and at the Sauganash 
Hotel there was often a dance “for those who wished.” 
A game that was very common in Chicago was checkers. It 
was especially enjoyed by the storekeepers, who were not too 
busy during the winter. There was a great deal of card playing 
at night after the stores were closed. These parties were quite 
lively affairs, for sometimes the men would accompany them 
with champagne suppers. Cleaver writes that they would set 
out a dozen or two bottles, knock the necks off all of them 
and then begin—‘‘they used to keep such parties up half the 
night.”*° 

Wolves were very numerous in Chicago that winter, and 
when one was captured alive, Cleaver joined the men of the 
village in an impromptu wolf hunt. They turned the wolf 
loose on the prairie at what is now Wabash Avenue and Ran- 
dolph Street and then chased him down with dogs. This hunt 
was great sport for the men.“ 

However, a more developed social life began to appear 
by the winter of 1835-1836. The ladies organized a society and 
held weekly meetings; several concerts were given on a piano 
that had been brought in from London; and weekly dancing 
parties were started at the Lake House. Cleaver remarked that 
“society seemed to take upon itself a more decided form, rising 
from the chaos in which it had before been.’ 

While Cleaver was not always impartial, his observations 
are very interesting as a general picture of Chicago and the 
life of its people during those early days. 

45 Tbid., 11-12. 


46 Ibid., 6-7. 
47 Ibid., 14-15. 





WALT WHITMAN AND LINCOLN 


By CLARENCE A. BROWN 


T IS strange that history has linked so closely the names of 
Walt Whitman and Abraham Lincoln who, so far as is 
known, never were introduced and never exchanged a word.* 
It is not so strange, however, in view of Whitman’s penetrat- 
ing insight into human nature and into the troubled times in 
which he lived, that one finds his estimate of Lincoln to be 
unusually accurate and far-sighted, coming as it did before 
the growth of the Lincoln legends and the recognition of 
Lincoln’s greatness by the nation. And it is fitting that Whit- 
man’s most popular poem, “O Captain! My Captain!” and the 
poem which is recognized as his masterpiece, “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” should stand among the 
greatest tributes to Lincoln in American literature. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the fact that 
Whitman’s dedication to the cause of American democracy 
and the union of the states formed a bond between him and 
Lincoln which was deeper and more abiding than any which 
could have arisen out of occasional personal contacts. More- 
over, it was Whitman’s faith in the West as the great hope 

1 Much is made of this fact by William E. Barton in Abraham Lincoln and Walt 


Whitman (Indianapolis, 1928). In attempting to discredit Whitman, Barton missed 
what seems to be the true facts of their relationship. 
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WALT WHITMAN, BY ALBERTO SANGORSKI 


This miniature painting and the intricate decorations at each side of it 
are from the most beautiful book in the Lincoln library of the late Governor 
Henry Horner. The sixteen vellum leaves have five miniatures; these and 
the script and illumination are the handiwork of Alberto Sangorski; the text 
is of Lincoln’s Gettysburg and Second Inaugural addresses and Walt Whit- 
man’s “O Captain! My Captain!” The rich hand-tooled blue leather binding 
and case are by Riviére and Sons of London. The book was presented to the 
Historical Library in 1952 by Henry Horner Straus, nephew of the Governor. 


for American democracy and his belief that the West was to 
contribute some of the most essential traits of the American 
character that led him to prophesy, if not the coming of Lin- 
coln, at least the coming of someone whose ideals Lincoln was 
to embody. As early as 1846, Whitman, in his capacity as 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, in an editorial, ‘““The 
West,” wrote: 


Radical, true, far-scoped, and thorough-going Democracy may ex- 
pect, (and such expecting will be realized,) great things from the West! 
The hardy denizens of those regions, where common wants and the cheap- 
ness of the land level conventionalism, (that poison to the Democratic 
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vitality,) begin at the roots of things—at first principles—and scorn the 
doctrines founded on mere precedent and imitation. .. . There is something 
refreshing even in the extremes, the faults, of Western character.” 


In an article entitled ‘The Eighteenth Presidency,” writ- 
ten not long before the campaign of 1856, there is an almost 
uncanny prophecy of the savior of the union who four years 
later was to come out of the West: “I would be much pleased 
to see some heroic, shrewd, tuily-informed, healthy-bodied, 
middle-aged, beard-faced American blacksmith or boatman 
come down from the West across the Alleghanies and walk into 
the Presidency.”* If Whitman had only struck upon “rail- 
splitter or boatman,” the analogy would have been complete. 

As soon as Whitman became editor of the Eagle, he took 
a definite stand on the question of slavery. He abhorred slav- 
ery, but was not ready in the late 1840’s to abolish the institu- 
tion in the South. Rather, it was his hope that with the growth 
of the spirit of democracy in America, and with an increas- 
ingly enlightened public opinion, slavery could be eliminated 
through peaceful means. He was a “Free-Soiler,” and in his 
editorials roundly denounced the abolitionists who he felt were 
threatening the cause of unity by disregarding the established 
laws of the nation. A striking parallel exists between Whit- 
man’s point of view and that of Lincoln, beginning in these 
early days and following through the Civil War crisis—al- 
though at first Whitman was a loyal Democrat and Lincoln 
a Whig. 

Whitman claimed, with considerable justification, to have 
been the first New York editor to oppose the extension of 
slavery into new territories. As early as 1846, he was writing 
vigorous editorials taking this stand. When David Wilmot 
introduced in Congress what was to be known as the Wilmot 
Proviso, it became apparent to Whitman that the Democrats 


2Emory Holloway, ed., The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman 
(Garden City, New York, 1921, 2 vols.), I: 151. 

3 Clifton Joseph Furness, ed., Walt Whitman’s Workshop, A Collection of Un- 
published Manuscripts (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 93. 
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were afraid of the issue and were going to avoid it because 
most of the party’s strength was in the South, which opposed 
this prohibtion of slavery. Soon the party was split by the issue, 
and Whitman wrote frequent editorials in support of the Wil- 
mot Proviso at the same time that Lincoln was voting repeated- 
ly for it in the House of Representatives. It was the failure 
of the Democratic Party to support the Proviso, and its sub- 
sequent division over the issue, which led Whitman in the 
late 1850’s to become a Republican through the Free Soil 
movement. 

Whitman, like Lincoln, was never inclined to sacrifice 
his principles, and he always regarded political parties merely 
as the means of getting things done. He had already grasped 
the fundamental truth, which he saw as clearly as Lincoln, 
that democracy meant something more than a political system 
and that, if it was to endure, it would be because it was pri- 
marily of the spirit. 

Like Lincoln, who was then struggling with the same 


moral questions, Whitman saw that the principles of democ- 
racy and the union between the states must be preserved at 
all costs. Writing editorially in the Eagle in 1847, Whitman 
stated his position, from which he never deviated in the years 
of controversy that followed: 


But the worst of such insidious articles as the Sun’s [against the unity 
of the states as one government] is that they depress the idea of the sacred- 
ness of the bond of union of these states. That bond is the foundation of 
incomparably the highest political blessings enjoyed in the world! And 
the position of things at present demands that its sacredness should be 
recognized by every and all American citizens—however they may differ on 
points of doctrine or abstract rights.* 


It is revealing to compare this early statement concerning 
the union, with one of his many comments on Lincoln after the 
assassination: 


4 Holloway, ed., Uncollected Poetry of Whitman, 1: 156. 
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. . honesty, goodness, shrewdness, conscience, and (a new virtue, 
unknown to other lands, and hardly yet really known here, but the founda- 
tion and tie of all, as the future will grandly develop,) UNIONISM, in its 
truest and amplest sense, form’d the hard-pan of his character.° 

Some time after he was discharged as editor of the 
Brookiyn Daily Eagle because of his Free Soil sympathies (the 
owner, Isaac Van Anden, sided with the anti-Wilmot-Proviso 
faction), Whitman became editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times which professed to be unbiased politically. While with 
this paper he delivered his opinions on candidates and policies 
with independence and a judgment that sometimes proved 
almost uncanny. In a journalistically non-committal editorial 
written in August, 1858, is found the first mention on record 
by Whitman of the man with whose fame his own was to be 
so closely linked: ‘The contest now waging in Illinois with 
Senator Douglas, the Administration, and the Republicans, 
headed by Lincoln and Trumbull as the combatants, is exciting 
great interest. Of the two, Mr. Lincoln seems to have had the 
advantage thus far in the war of words.”” Perhaps if his 
editorship had included the campaign of 1860, he would have 
been as ardent a champion of Lincoln before the war as he 
was during and after it. 

Whitman’s residence in Washington during the war years 
afforded him frequent opportunity of observing Lincoln. He 
was an accurate observer, and the vignettes which he has left 
show his growing attachment to Lincoln and indicate his in- 
creasing conviction of Lincoln’s greatness: 

Earlier in the summer I occasionally saw the President and his wife, 
toward the latter part of the afternoon, out in a barouche, on a pleasure 
ride through the city. Mrs. Lincoln was dress’'d in complete black, with 


a long crepe veil. The equipage is of the plainest kind, only two horses, 
and they nothing extra. They pass’d me once very close, and I saw the 


Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (New York and London, 1902, Camden Edition, 
10 vols.), I: 118. 

® Emory Holloway and Vernolian Schwarz, eds., I Sit and Look Out, Editorials 
from the Brooklyn Daily Times by Walt Whitman (New York, 1932), 96. 
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President in the face fully, as they were moving slowly, and his look, 
though abstracted, happen’d to be directed steadily in my eye. He 
bow’'d and smiled, but far beneath his smile I noticed well the expression 
I have alluded to. None of the artists or pictures has caught the deep, 
though subtle and indirect expression of this man’s face. There is some- 
thing else there. One of the great portrait painters of two or three cen- 
turies ago is needed." 
Whitman’s account of seeing Lincoln on his way to the 
second inaugural again shows his attachment to the President 


and also his association of Lincoln with the West: 


He was in his plain two-horse barouche, and look’d very much worn 
and tired; the lines, indeed, of vast responsibilities, intricate questions, 
and demands of life and death, cut deeper than ever upon his dark brown 
face; yet all the old goodness, tenderness, sadness, and canny shrewdness, 
underneath the furrows. (I never see that man without feeling that he 
is one to become personally attach’d to, for his combination of purest, 
heartiest tenderness, and native Western form of manliness. ) § 


On several occasions during these years, Whitman ex- 
pressed his confidence in Lincoln. On October 15, 1863, writ- 
ing to a friend, he states that ‘I believe fully in Lincolh—few 
know the rocks and quicksands he has to steer through.’ On 
October 27, he writes to his mother: ‘““Mr. Lincoln has done as 
good as a human man could do. I still think him a pretty big 
President. I realize here in Washington that it has been a 
big thing to have just kept the United States from being thrown 
down and having its throat cut.’*® We shall do well to re- 
member that these were very uncertain times and to recall 
the mighty reaction against Lincoln in the elections of 1862 
and the heavy vote for the opposition candidate in 1864. 
Whitman believed in Lincoln and went home to vote for him 
and to work for him ai the polls. 

The reaction of the Whitman household to the sudden and 
shocking death of Lincoln must have mirrored that of much 
of the nation: 


7 Complete Writings of Whitman, 1: 72. 
8 Ibid., 109. 

9 Ibid., IV: 211. 

10 [bid., 221. 
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The day of the murder we heard the news very early in the morning. 
Mother prepared breakfast—and other meals afterward—as usual; but 
not a mouthful was eaten all day by either of us. We each drank half a 
cup of coffee; that was all. Little was said. We got every newspaper 
morning and evening, and the frequent extras of that period, and pass’d 
them silently to each other." 


That the death of Lincoln produced a profound and last- 
ing effect upon Whitman in both a personal and a creative 
sense is evident from even a cursory examination of his work. 
It would be impossible to read any of the poems or prose 
pieces written about Lincoln after his death without being 
aware of the depth and sincerity of the personal emotion pres- 
ent as well as of the sound, even prophetic, evaluation of the 
significance of Lincoln to America and to the world. 

Whitman was, however, fully aware of the difficulty of 
judging Lincoln without the perspective of time: 


Abraham Lincoln’s was really one of those characters, the best of 
which is the result of long trains of cause and effect—needing a certain 
spaciousness of time, and perhaps even remoteness, to properly enclose 
them—having unequal’d influence on the shaping of this Republic (and 
therefore the world) as to-day, and then far more important in the future. 
Thus the time has by no means yet come for a thorough measurement of 
him.” 


As he had done earlier, Whitman, in his later writings, 
continued to associate Lincoln with the West. In doing so, 
he may have touched upon one of the reasons why Lincoln 
was to become the closest of all our national heroes to the 
hearts of the American people: 


How does this man compare with the acknowledg’d “Father of his 
country”? Washington was model’d on the best Saxon, and Franklin—of 
the age of the Stuarts (rooted in the Elizabethan period )—was essenti- 
ally a noble Englishman, and just the kind needed for the occasions and 
the times of 1776-83. Lincoln, underneath his practicality, was far less 
European, was quite thoroughly Western, original, essentially non-conven- 
tional, and had a certain sort of outdoor or prairie stamp."* 


41 [bid., 1: 37-38. 
12 Ibid. Il: 202-3. 
13 [hid., 204-5. 
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Whitman’s most thorough analysis of Lincoln is in his 
lecture, “Death of Abraham Lincoln,’ which was delivered 
in New York in 1879, in Philadelphia in 1880, and in Boston 
in 1881. One of the main themes of the lecture concerns the 
real meaning of a heroic life such as Lincoln’s: 


The final use of a heroic-eminent life——especially of a heroic-eminent 
death—is its indirect filtering into the nation and the race, and to give, 
often at many removes, but unerringly, age after age, color and fibre to 
the personalism of the youth and maturity of that age, and of mankind. 
Then there is a cement to the whole people, subtler, more underlying, than 
any thing in written constitution, or courts or armies—namely, the cement 
of a death identified thoroughly with that people, at its head, and for its 
sake. Strange, (is it not?) that battles, martyrs, agonies, blood, even 
assassination, should so condense—perhaps only really, lastingly condense— 
a Nationality.** 


Moreover, he sees that Lincoln’s life and death marked 
enduringly not only our nineteenth century but also, through 
his erasure of slavery, the close of that long procession of 


European feudalism so foreign to American democracy: 


When, centuries hence, (as it must, in my opinion, be centuries 
hence before the life of these States, or of Democracy, can be really written 
and illustrated,) the leading historians and dramatists seek for some person- 
age, some special event, incisive enough to mark with deepest cut, and 
mnemonize, this turbulent nineteenth century of ours, (not only these 
States, but all over the political and social world)—something, perhaps, 
to close that gorgeous procession of European feudalism, with all its pomp 
and caste-prejudices (of whose long train we in America are yet so in- 
extricably the heirs)—something to identify with terrible identification, 
by far the greatest revolutionaiy step in the history of the United States 
(perhaps the greatest of the world, our century)—the absolute extirpa- 
tion and erasure of slavery from the States—those historians will seek in 
vain for any point to serve more thoroughly their purpose, than Abraham 
Lincoln’s death.*® 


In the final analysis, however, it was Lincoln’s embodi- 


ment of the ideals of democracy and the union which would 
constitute his immortality: 


14 [bid., Il: 254. 
15 Ibid., 255-56. 
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Consider'd from contemporary points of view— who knows what the 
future may decide?—and from the points of view of current Democracy 
and The Union (the only thing like passion or infatuation in the man 
was the passion for the Union of These States), Abraham Lincoln seems 
to me the grandest figure yet, on all the crowded canvas of the Nineteenth 


Century.*° 

And so it was through their common love for and dedi- 
cation to the cause of American democracy and the union, and 
through Lincoln’s embodiment of Whitman’s ideals of the 
West, that Walt Whitman came to love a man he never, in 
the formal sense, really knew; and came to express not only 
his love but also the love of an entire nation in his “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”’ 

for the dead I loved so well, 


For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days 
and lands. . . 


16 Ibid., Il: 207. 
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LINCOLN’S DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY 


Among the documents of Abraham Lincoln recently acquired by the 
Illinois State Historical Library is this definition of democracy. The date 
generally ascribed to it is circa August 1, 1858. The manuscript was given 
by Mrs. Lincoln to her friends, James and Myra Bradwell of Chicago, about 
1876. Mrs. Bradwell was Illinois’ first woman lawyer. 
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LINCOLNIANA NOTES 


“HIS WHISKERS ARE A GREAT IMPROVEMENT” 


Anna Ridgely (later Mrs. James L. Hudson), a Spring- 
field girl of nineteen at the time the Lincolns left for Wash- 
ington, kept a diary. Excerpts from her diaries, titled “A 
Girl in the Sixties,” edited by her niece Octavia Roberts 
Corneau, were published in the October, 1929 issue of this 
Journal. At that time Miss Ridgely’s diary for 1861 was un- 
available, but has since been acquired by the Historical Library. 
She knew the Lincolns and the President’s secretaries John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay, and these excerpts from her entries 
of February 10 and 17, 1861, recording the events of the 
preceding weeks, are of interest: 


[Monday, February 4| In the evening we went to the 
reading . . . I went with Bob Lincoln... . 

(Wednesday, February 6| This was the 6th of February 
a remarkable day surely “‘thereby hangs a tale’’ we went 
to Aunt Harriet’s to tea and had a very pleasant time. we 
came home and dressed for the reception and did not get 
ready until nearly ten oclock. we found the house crowded 
but did not know many of the persons as all of our friends 
had been there earlier and gone to a little dance. we did 
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not stay long. I had some conversation with Mrs Lincoln, 
she was dressed in a pear colored moire-antique with pearls 
and point lace Mr L really looked handsome to me _ his 
whiskers are a great improvement and he had such a pleasant 
smile I could not but admire him. at nine oclock the street 
was lined with visitors and many could not get in atall.... 

(Thursday, February 7| We all went to a lecture in the 
evening delivered by Bishop Simpson on the subject of 
Palestine. we liked it very much . . . Mary [an older sister] 
went with Mr Hay. He and Mr Nicolay are going to Wash- 
ington with Mr Lincoln we shall miss them both very 
much... . 

[Saturday, February 9| Bob Lincoln called to bid us 
good bye and Mr Hay spent the evening with Marty... . 

[Sunday, February 10| Mr Nicolay calied to say good 
bye. Mr Hay had made his fare well visit as they were both 
to leave the next morning. We staid down stairs until 
eleven oclock and then came up hoping Mr N would take 
the hint and go but no there he sat and cousin John also until 
one oclock, each, I suppose, wishing each other in Halifax. 


THE “REFRACTORY ... ‘PET OF THE FAMILY’ ” 


The New York Times’ day-by-day reports on the Lin- 
colns’ trip from Springfield to Washington included the fol- 
lowing incident which took place at Poughkeepsie, New York, 
on February 19, 1861. This was published in the Times of 
February 20 as follows: 


Mrs. Lincoln, who was recognized in the cars, was 
warmly welcomed by the crowd. In response she raised the 
window, and returned the salutations of the people. ‘‘Where 
* are the children? Show us the children,’’ cried a loud voice. 
Mrs. Lincoln immediately called her eldest son to the win- 
dow, and he was greeted by a hearty cheer. ‘‘Have you any 
more on board?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Lincoln, ‘‘here’s 
another’’—and she attempted to bring [Tad] a tough, 
rugged little fellow, about eight years of age, into sight. 
But the young representative of the House of Lincoln proved 
refractory, and the more his mother endeavored to pull him 
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up before the window the more stubbornly he persisted in 
throwing himself down on the floor of the car, laughing at 
the fun, but refusing to receive the proffered honor of a re- 
ception. So his mother at last was constrained to give up 
the attempt to exhibit the “‘pet of the family.”’ 


“BIG INDIAN” STUMPING IT IN OHIO 


The I/linois State Register, Springfield, was always glad 
of an opportunity to belittle Lincoln. Here is one of its 
more entertaining outbursts published on September 23, 1859: 


Mr. Lincoitn 1n Onto.—Hon. Abe. Lincoln has been 
stumping it in Ohio. He does not appear to have filled re- 
publican expectations of him. The notoriety he gained by 
being the competitor of Douglas last year, had led them to 
think him much more of a “‘big Indian’’ than he proved. 
The Ohio Statesman says of Mr. Lincoln’s speech at Colum- 
bus: 

The Young Men’s Republican Club must have been 
mortified at the very meagre audience in attendance at the 
Lincoln meeting held yesterday afternoon on the eastern 
terrace of the state house. The Douglas meeting on Wednes- 
day week at the same place, could well have spared a num- 
ber of men equal to that which heard Lincoln on yesterday, 
and not missed them from the assemblage. The meeting 
yesterday was indeed a ‘‘beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
and the speaker disappointed all who heard him. We should 
be content to have Mr. Lincoln speak on the eastern terrace 
every day from this time until the election. He is not an 
orator. He can hardly be classed as a third rate debater. 
The most of his time was taken up in what he supposed 
to be a review of Douglas’ popular sovereignty doctrine, and 
the article in Harper on that subject. He is opposed to the 
principle of leaving to the people of the territories the right 
to mold their institutions in their own way; is in favor of 
the intervention of congress and the control of the people 
of the territories through congressional power; and further; 
he is of opinion that mar is an ‘‘irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the states of this Union which will never end, until 
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all are free or all are made slave states.’ Mr. Lincoln is not 
a great man—very, very far from it, and his visit here will 
not pay expenses. Indeed the republicans feel that they have 
burned their fingers by bringing him here. Happily for them, 
however, the audience was so small that his very inferior 
speech will do much less damage than it would have done 
had the audience been large. 

His Cincinnati effort, the Enquirer says was quite as un- 
satisfactory as that at Columbus. He did not get much of 
a crowd, and those who were present were greatly dis- 
appointed. Mr. Lincoln is not a good one to travel. 


CAMPAIGN RUMOR OF 1860 


Here is what happened to one of the rumors of the cam- 
paign of 1860, as reported in the Weekly Northwestern 
Gazette of Galena on June 12 of that year: 


A Lie on LINcOLN NAILED 


We believe the Galena Courier, as well as the Chicago 
Times, gave currency to the lie, impaled as below, but it has 
not yet made any retraction: 


Orrice House or Representatives U. S.) 
June 5, 1860. 
Sir: I have caused the official copies of the annual reports of 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the expenditure 
of the Contingent Fund of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the Thirtieth Congress to be examined as requested, and 
do not find that at either session of that Congress there is any 
charge upon the Contingent Fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or the Stationary Account thereof, of twenty- 
five dollars for three pairs of boots furnished Honorable 
Abraham Lincoln during that Congress, as charged in the 
Chicago’ Times of May 30th, 1860. 
I am very respectfully yours, 
Jno. W. Forney. 
Per P. Barry Hayes 
Chief Clerk House of RepresENTATIVES. 
C. H. Ray, Esg., Cuicaco. 
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“A MOST BEAUTIFUL DIRTY CLAY COLOR” 


In an article in the Spring, 1953, issue of this Journal 
Kenneth Scott quoted a dozen writers on the appearance of 
the Lincoln Home when they visited it in 1860. The five who 
mentioned its color said it was some shade of brown. A 
corroboration of their statements was found recently in the 
diary of Abner W. Foreman of Detroit, Pike County, Illinois, 
a hospital steward in the Seventh Illinois Mounted Infantry. 
The diary was presented recently to the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Library by Mrs. Grant Foreman. Under March 2, 1865, 
Foreman writes: “Took a stroll through the city [Springfield] 
to day Saw the governors house and Matteson mansion 
& President Lincolns old residence. . . . As to the presidents 
house little can be said. I{t} needs but little. It is a small 
frame house painted a most beautiful dirty clay color with a 
4 x 6 portico in front.” 


BOWLING GREEN AND THE LAW 


A story doubtless told many times by both Lincoln and 
Edward D. Baker is printed below. Bowling Green, the fat 
old justice of the peace near New Salem, died in 1842, but 
nineteen years later Baker used him to illustrate a point in 
his reply to Judah P. Benjamin’s speech on the right of seces- 
sion. The story—perhaps the first printing of this version— 
is on page 20 of Baker’s thirty-one page, two-day reply de- 
livered on January 2-3, 1861 in the United States Senate: 


I do not think that the argument can be defended other 
than upon the ground assumed by a justice of the peace, well 
known to my distinguished friend [Stephen A. Douglas] 
from Illinois, old Bolling Green, in answer to a little law 
advice that I gave him on one occasion when the Senator 
and I were both very young men, and (if he will excuse me 
for saying so) very poor lawyers. [Laughter.] Old Bolling 
Green, then a magistrate, came to me and said: “‘Baker, I 
want to know if I have jurisdiction in a case of slander.”’ I 
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put on a very important air; looked at him steadily—looked 
as wise as I could, and said to him: ‘Squire, you have no 
such authority; that is reserved to a court of general juris- 
diction.”’ “‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘think again; you have not 
read law very well, or very long; try it again; now, have I 
not jurisdiction; can I not do it?’’ “No,’’ I said, ‘‘you can- 
not.'’ Said he: “Try once more; now, cannot I take j juris- 
diction.’’ ‘‘No, sir,’’ said I, “vou cannot; I know it; I have 
read the law from Blackstone to ————; well, I have read 
Blackstone, and I know you cannot do it.’’ ‘‘Now, sir,’ 
said he, ‘I know I can; for, by Heaven, I have done it.”’ 
(Laughter.] I understand, now, that the sum total of the 
answer which is made to my objection as to the constitu- 
tionality of the Missouri compromise touching the con- 
sciences of the gentlemen who proposed to pass it without 
power, is just the reply of my old friend Bolling Green. 
They say, ‘‘theoretically we have not the power; consti- 
tutionally we have not the power; but, by Heaven, we have 
done it.’’ [Laughter. } 


LINCOLN’S CANE ON DISPLAY 


The cane on display in the Henry Horner-Lincoln Room 
of the Illinois State Historical Library has an interesting back- 
ground. An item in the I//inois State Journal {Springfield}, 
June 20, 1868, tells part of the story. Under a heading 
““PERSONAL—PRESENTATION” the Journal says: 


Mrs. Abraham Lincoln and her son ‘‘Tad,”’ arrived in 
this city yesterday morning, and are stopping at Leland 
Hotel. Yesterday ‘‘Tad,’’ on behalf of Mrs. Lincoln, pre- 
sented a beautiful cane, to our esteemed fellow citizen Hon. 
Jesse K. Dubois. The reminiscences connected with the gift 
are of unusual interest. The cane is a California Orange 
stick finished in the highest styie of art, the end of the 
curved head bears a golden plate on which is inscribed 

‘From Broderick to Conness,’’—'*‘From Conness to Presi- 
dent Lincoln.’’ “‘From Mrs. Lincoln to Jesse K. Dubois, 
1868.’’ This cane was presented by Hon. David C. Broderick 
to Hon. John Conness, while the parties were residents of 
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California, and soon after Conness took his seat in the Senate 
at Washington, he presented it to President Lincoln by whom 
it was highly prized. We understand that Mrs. Lincoln will 
remain several days in our city. 

The rest of the story is as follows: Former State Auditor 
Jesse K. Dubois gave the cane to State Auditor Charles E. 
Lippincott in 1872. In 1888, at a political rally in Rockford, 
Illinois, a brother of Lippincott’s, Thomas W. Lippincott, 
gave it to Joseph W. Fifer, who had been a private in the 
Thirty-third Illinois Infantry during the Civil War. Fifer 
was elected and served as governor from 1889-1893. ° 

In 1926 Fifer presented the cane to his grandson, Joseph 
F. Bohrer of Bloomington, Illinois. Mr. Bohrer has loaned 
it to the Illinois State Historical Library for display. 

The gold plate on the head of the cane bears the en- 
graved names of its various owners—up to Governor Fifer. 


“TURN ABOUT! IS FAIR PLAY” 


There is abundant evidence in contemporary letters and 
newspapers that Abraham Lincoln, John J. Hardin and Edward 
D. Baker agreed not to campaign against each other for the 
Whig nomination for congressman from the seventh Illinois 
district. For all practical purposes this meant that they agreed 
to rotate the office—‘Turn about is fair play” became a Whig 
slogan. At the district convention in Pekin on May 1, 1843 
Lincoln arose and stated that he had been requested to with- 
draw Baker’s name as the party’s candidate and Hardin was 
chosen unanimously. Lincoln then introduced a resolution 
naming Baker ‘‘as a suitable person” for Whig support at 
the following congressional election. Six weeks earlier, on 
March 17, 1843, the I//inois State Register of Springfield had 
made this prediction: 


Our ears are stunned here, just now, by the din of the 
Whigs, concerning Lincoln and Baker, as to which shall go 
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to Congress from this district. If we are to believe either of 
the two factions, it would be difficult to decide which is the 
bigger rascal. From the heat manifested by the partizans on 
both sides, it is evident that they look upon the decision to 
be made here on Monday week as settling the question for 
the entire district; and we confess, we think it very probable 
that it will. The influence of Sangamon county has been felt 
before this on many questions. 

The Junto are organized here—they have their secret 
agents ready to visit the several counties; and, rely upon it, 
they will choke down the throats of the Whigs of Tazewell, 
Morgan, Scott, &c. whatever candidate they please, however 
bitter he may be to swallow. 

Next Monday is to decide the question. On that day, 
the Whigs of Sangamon are to make choice between Lin- 
coln and Baker. Whichever candidate is defeated, is to 
withdraw altogether from before the Convention. This 
is done in order to give Sangamon the candidate. She has 
had the congressman ten years, while the district included 
half the State, and she is now setting her stakes to keep him 


ten years more. Lincoln, Baker, and Logan have all to be 
satisfied in turn, before any other county can get even a slice. 
Poor [Congressman John T.] Stuart! he is tetotally forgotten 
in the scramble! He probably sold out his right just before the 
last election. You have heard of such a sale, ort have 


you not, Mr. Hardin? We do not ask you, dear sir, from the 
slightest belief that you were consulted at the sa/e: it was no. 
necessary to consult you, or any other whig out of Spring- 
field: the Junto have a way of trading among themselves; and 
they expect you, and such as you, to carry out the contract. 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE TOMB 


Air conditioning of the Lincoln Tomb in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery in Springfield was completed during May by the 
Falconer Refrigeration Company of Springfield. Three air 
conditioning units and new ducts were installed to replace 
the old air circulating system which had proved ineffective. 




















RARE NEWSPAPERS IN HISTORICAL LIBRARY 


State Auditor Orville E. Hodge on March 16 turned over to the Illi- 
nois State Historical Library, at the suggestion of State Historian Harry E. 
Pratt, eighty bound volumes of newspapers, chiefly those sent to the Auditor's 
office to prove publication of delinquent tax lists and notices of sales of 


state lands or of forfeited property, so that the publishers could receive pay- 
ment. This collection—one of the largest and most unusual added to the 
Library—covers the years 1820, 1823-1831, 1834-1856, 1858-1890 and 1893 
for the entire state, and 1891 and 1911-1917 for Cook County. The volumes 
will be on permanent deposit in the Library and available to researchers. 
Through 1831 the tax lists for the entire state were published in the 
Illinois Intelligencer, first at Kaskaskia and then at Vandalia. Later the list 
for each county was published separately, in whatever paper the county 
board desired. Preference was usually given to local papers, if any; but a 
notice that Abraham Lincoln owed eighty-one cents on Cass County land for 
1844 was found in the Winchester [Scott County] Republican of April 5, 
1845; and the abolitionist Western Citizen of Chicago was chosen to pub- 
lish the tax list of strongly antislavery Putnam County. With the establish- 
ment of the Hardin Gazette at Elizabethtown in 1873 each of Illinois’ 102 
counties was represented by at least one newspaper published within its 
limits. The Library previously had papers from only ninety-five counties. 
The eighty volumes contain 7,704 individual copies of newspapers, of 
which 2,044 are duplicates—from two to ten copies of the same issue. Of 
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the 5,660 different issues, 4,790 were new to the Library. More than a hun- 
dred of the 914 different titles, published in 192 towns and cities, were un- 
known to Franklin W. Scott when he compiled Newspapers and Periodicals 
of Illinois, 1814-1879 (Illinois Historical Collections, Volume VI, 1910). 
Dr. Scott would have welcomed knowledge of these papers, and would 
have found the others a gold mine of supplementary data as to editors and 
publishers, their political leanings, dates of beginning and ending publica- 
tion, etc. 

Although nowadays a newspaper must be in continuous publication for 
six months before it is qualified to print legal notices, the Auditor's collection 
contains tax lists printed in Volume I, number 1 of the following papers: 


Alton: Western Argus, Feb. 19, 1845 

Danville: Danville Patriot, March 28, 1844 

Dixon: Dixon Telegraph and Lee County Herald, May 1, 1851 
Elizabethtown: Hardin Independent, May 11, 1882 

Grafton: Grafton Reporter, March 31, 1849 

Havana: Havana Times, April 23, 1852 

Marshall: Marshall Messenger, April 28, 1865 

Mt. Carmel: The Plough Boy, April 6, 1844 

Mt. Vernon: The Sentinel, May 2, 1856 

Pittsfield: Pike County Sentinel, July 17, 1845 

Shawneetown: Southern Illinoisan, May 7, 1852 

Sterling: Sterling Times and W hiteside County Advertiser, March 22, 1855 
Sullivan: Moultrie County Gazette, Sept. 19, 1861 


The Ewington Pioneer issued the tax list on July 5, 1856, mimeteen days 
before its Volume I, number 1 on July 24. Over 160 other papers are repre- 
sented in the collection by issues (later than number 1) from their first 
volumes. 

The names of the papers would be a story in themselves. The rise 
and fall of such movements as Greenbackism, Populism and Grangerism can 
be traced in the names, as well as the contents, of various short-lived papers. 
Among many compound names the Quincy Herald, Adams, Brown and 
Schuyler County Advertiser is the longest. Among the more unusual names 
in this collection are: 


Randall's Illustrated Aurora City Life (without an illustration! ); The 
Legal Tender {Benton}; The Herald of Truth {Carbondale}; The Calumet 
of Peace {Carlyle}; Rough and Ready (a Taylor campaign paper of Charles- 
ton); Egyptian Picket Guard and Chester Reveille and Homestead Advocate 
{Chester}; Weekly Jacksonian Ventilator {DeSoto}; Stars and Stripes [Du 
Quoin}; Protestant Monitor {Greenville}; The Squatter Sovereign {Havana}; 
The Anti-Monopolist {Hillsboro}; Star-Spangled Banner {Lawrenceville, 
Olney and Russellville}; The Promulgator {Metropolis}; The Liberal Re- 
former {Morris}; The Western Spy {Mt. Sterling}; Egyptian Torch-Light 
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and The Weekly Exponent {Mt. Vernon}; Star of the Prairie Land {New 
Boston}; The Yellow Jacket {Palestine}; The Predestinarian {Paris}; Sucker 
and Farmer's Record {Pittsfield}; The Plano Pivot; Raleigh Egyptian and 
Poet’s Record (without any poetry! ); The Political Examiner and The Test 
{Rushville}; The Industrial {Salem}; Western Voice and Internal Improve- 
ment Journal {Shawneetown}; Age of Steam and Fire, Baptist Helmet, and 
The Olive Leaf {Vandalia}; The Egyptian Artery {Vienna}; Little Fort 
{now Waukegan} Porcupine and Democratic Banner; Battle Axe and Polit- 
ical Reformer {Winchester}. 

Among the most welcome volumes, however, were three which con- 
tain no delinquent tax lists: The complete file of the I/linois State Register 
{Springfield} for 1859, previously supposed lost and sought for everywhere; 
and two volumes of the New York Times and Journal of Commerce, Jr. for 
six months in 1855 and 1856. 

When the index to the Sangamo Journal—lllinois State Journal for 
1831-1860 was being compiled, the Library obtained photostats of every 
issue from every collection listed in Gregory’s Union List of Newspapers 
not already in the Library’s own file; but in spite of this country-wide search, 
139 issues during that period were still missing. Six of these were found in 
the Auditor’s collection, and nine others in the Moore collection mentioned 
below. 

In the three years and a half since the compilation of the list of the 
Library's newspaper holdings published in Illinois Libraries (April, 1951), 
399 bound volumes, 484 reels of microfilm, and approximately a thousand 
loose issues of non-current papers have been added. A visit to the office of 
Donald T. Forsythe, owner of the Hancock County Journal of Carthage, 
disclosed that the old files of the Carthage Gazette (which stopped publica- 
tion in 1951) and the Carthage Republican (merged with the Journal in 
1953) were destined for a scrap drive: files of the Gazette from its begin- 
ning (1865) and of the Republican since 1903, both more than ninety per 
cent complete, were donated to the Library. 

The 119 volumes of newspapers collected and bound by Clifton H. 
Moore of Clinton, Lincoln’s associate on the Eighth Circuit, contained an 
almost complete file of Clinton newspapers from the town’s first paper in 
1854 through 1899. In addition there were the first seven volumes of the 
New York Tribune, several volumes of the Chicago Times during the 1870's, 
and a number of miscellaneous papers including the nine Sangamo Journals 
referred to above—all new to the Library. That rara avis of library news- 
paper files—a complete file with no missing issues—came from the La Harper 
{La Harpe], covering its first 49 volumes (1875-1924) and presented by 
the son and daughter of publisher J. C. Coulson. Thirty-nine volumes of 
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the Decatur Republican extend the Library’s coverage on Decatur back to 
1867, and twenty-six volumes of the Edwardsville Intelligencer from Editor 
Gilbert S. Giese complete the file back to the first issue (1862). 

Among the microfilm acquisitions since 1951 are: Bloomington Panta- 
graph, 1886-1937 (173 reels); Centralia Sentinel, 1863-1924 (54 reels), 
which will be extended as the other issues are filmed to complete the file to 
date; Ottawa Republican, 1856-1869 (3 reels), completing the Library's file 
of the Republican and its successor the Republican-Times from the begin- 
ning (1852) to date; Sparta Democrat and Columbus Herald—Sparta Herald 
(the name of the paper changing with that of the town), 1839-1841 (2 
reels), the town’s first papers; Warsaw papers (Message, Signal and Western 
World), 1840-1853 (5 reels), presented by Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., of Salt 
Lake City; and Waukegan Sun and News-Sun, 1897-1946 (158 reels). 

The outstanding acquisition of unbound newspapers was purchased in 
the sale of the collection of the late Oliver R. Barrett, and contained over 
250 issues new to the Library, most of them relating to Abraham Lincoln. 

These acquisitions render a new list of the Library’s newspaper holdings 
necessary, and such a list will be published in this Jowrnal as soon as it can 
be prepared. The Library now has a total of 11,080 bound volumes, 6,010 
microfilm reels and approximately 3,000 unbound issues of newspapers. It 


receives currently 55 papers, including 40 dailies, of which 32 are received 
on film. : JAMES N. ADAMS 


“GRANT LEATHER STORE OF 1860” 


Galena’s “Grant Leather Store of 1860,” a replica of the place of busi- 
ness which Ulysses S. Grant left to enter the Civil War, was opened on 
April 27 (Grant's birthday) for its second season as the city’s newest historic 
shrine and tourist attraction. 

The restoration, located on Main Street near the De Soto Hotel is one 
block from the store in which Grant worked as a clerk. Every effort has 
been made to have the interior an authentic 1860 establishment. It has been 
furnished with bracket and hanging lamps, stove, benches, counters, tools, 
and other equipment of the period. Its “stock” consists of harness, horse 
collars and saddles hung on wall pegs, copper-toed boots, buggy whips, 
leather trunks and hat boxes and harness hardware dating from 1860 or 
earlier. 

The sign above the door bears the legend “Grant-Perkins Leather Goods.” 
The Grant in the firm name was Ulysses Grant’s father, Jesse R. Grant. The 
elder Grant was the owner or part owner of several such stores in Galena for 
more than twenty years. His eldest son Ulysses worked only in the J. R. Grant 
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Photo courtesy Mills Studio, Stockton, Ill. 


GRANT’S LEATHER STORE IN 1954 


When the replica of the “Grant Leather Store of 1860” was opened for 
its second season some residents of Galena dressed in pre-Civil-War costumes 
to observe the occasion. Examining one of the store’s old sidesaddles is 
Walter Ehrler, while the costumed onlookers are, left to right, Mrs. George 
Millhouse, Jr., Irene Larey and Mrs. Henry Hoehn. 


store at 145 Main Street, from the spring of 1860 to the spring of 1861. 

Jesse R. Grant, tanner, farmer and businessman in Ohio, formed a part- 
nership in 1841 with E. A. Collins, tanner, in Bethel, Ohio. Grant operated 
the tannery in Bethel and Collins the wholesale and retail store in Galena. 
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The Galena Jeffersonian of May 7, 1853 reported the dissolution of this 
partnership. Collins kept the old store and Grant opened a new one man- 
aged by his sons, Simpson and Orvil. 

In April, 1860 Ulysses S. Grant and his family walked down the gang- 
plank of the steamboat Itasca at Galena with the intention of making it 
their home. Grant, the former army captain and Missouri farmer, became 
a clerk-bookkeeper in his father’s store. The Northwestern Gazette of April 
24, 1860 and continuing through September, 1863 advertised “J. R. Grant, 
Dealer in Leather, Saddlery, Hardware . . . &c., No. 145 Main St., Galena, 
Illinois, (New Milwaukee Brick Block).” Ulysses left in the spring of 1861 
to resume his army career. After Simpson’s death in September Orvil 
manged the business. 

The Northwestern Gazette of July 24, 1860 advertises the removal to 
149 Main Street of C. R. Perkins, dealer in leather goods and buggies. 
This would have placed the two stores one or two doors from each other. 
The two firms merged in the spring of 1864. The Galena Gazette of April 5, 
1864 carries the name “Grant & Perkins, No. 173 Main St.” 


GRANT HELPS A VICKSBURG WIDOW 


A letter of General Ulysses S$. Grant that would have won him com- 
mendation by both sides in the Civil War—had it become known—has 
recently been acquired by the Historical Library. Addressed to Captain 
Gilbert A. Pierce, whose name Grant misspells, it expresses a kindly interest 
and desire to be of assistance to the Widow Wright. 


HEAD QUARTERS, DEPT. OF THE 
VICKSBURG Miss. SEPT. 25TH 1863. 


CAPT. PEARCE 
A. Q. M. 
CAPT. 

Mrs. Wright has just called representing that our troops on coming 
to this place rifled her house completely not leaving any of the necessaries 
for housekeeping. As payment cannot be made for articles taken in this 
way I would direct that if you, or any other Asst. Qr. Mr. have such articles 
of household goods as she requires, from abandoned or captured property, 
such articles as Mrs. Wright requires be given to her. 

Mrs. Wright also owns a house which I understand is now occupied 
by Govt. émployees. She being a widow, without any member of her family 
in the Southern Army, this house should be given up to be rented out for 
her own benefit. 

Respectfully &c. 
U. S. GRANT 
Maj. Gn. 
C{ommanding} 
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Captain Gilbert Nashville Pierce (1839-1901) enlisted in Company H, 
Ninth Regiment, Indiana Volunteers in 1861, was appointed captain and 
assistant quartermaster by President Lincoln and brevetted lieutenant colonel 
in 1864. After the war he practiced law and served in the Indiana house of 
representatives. In 1871 he accepted an editorial position on the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, serving as associate editor and managing editor for twelve years. 
Appointed governor of Dakota Territory in July, 1884 he served until No- 
vember, 1886. He was elected to the United States Senate when North 
Dakota became a state in 1889. Pierce purchased the Minneapolis Tribune 
in 1891 and became its editor-in-chief. 


GENERAL GRANT'S ARABIAN HORSES 


Among books purchased recently for the Alfred Whital Stern Civil War 
Collection of the Historical Library is a rare. volume whose twelve-line title 
page reads: History in Brief of “Leopard” and “Linden,” General Grant’s 
Arabian Stallions, Presented to him by the Sultan of Turkey in 1879. And 
also their sons “General Beale,” “Hegira,” and “Islam,” bred by Randolph 
Huntington. Also Reference to the celebrated stallion, “Henry Clay.” The 
66-page volume was written by Huntington, a Rochester, New York horse 


breeder, as “a souvenir to the memory of Grant,” and to “encourage what he 
would like to do for the horse-breeders of America.” 

Huntingtons’ ambition was to create “The National Thoroughbred Trot- 
ting-bred Horse of America.” This, he said, would be in accordance with 
Grant’s wishes since, “The general was a great lover of horses, and often 
remarked that ‘He saw no reason why America should not have a national 
horse.’” 

The book was published in 1885 and so could not tell~the ultimate 
result of Huntington’s plan. In addition to the text it contains drawings of 
Leopard, Linden Tree (the full translation of his Turkish name), Old Henry 
Clay, Hegira and General Beale—the first three by Herbert S. Kittredge. 


A LETTER FROM GRANT TO SHERMAN 


General Ulysses S. Grant landed troops at Bruinsburg, Mississippi, on 
the east side of the Mississippi River south of Vicksburg, on April 30, 1863. 
This opened his final successful thrust against Vicksburg. “When this was 
effected,” he wrote in his Personal Memoirs, “I felt a degree of relief scarcely 
ever equalled since. . . . I was now in the enemy's country, with a vast 
river and the stronghold of Vicksburg between me and my base of supplies.” 

Grant gave up his plan to make Grand Gulf his base of supplies when 
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he arrived there on May 3. He knew his superior, General Henry W. Halleck 
in Washington, would disapprove but he expected the practicability of his 
new plan would be demonstrated before it could be countermanded. Grant 
noted in his Memoirs: “Even {William T.} Sherman, who afterwards ignored 
bases of supplies other than what were afforded by the country while march- 
ing through four States of the Confederacy with an army more than twice 
as large as mine at this time, wrote me from Hankinson’s ferry, advising me 
of the impossibility of supplying our army over a single road. He urged 
me to ‘stop all troops till your army is partially supplied with wagons, and 
then act as quick as possible; for this road will be jammed, as sure as life.’” 

Grant replied to Sherman in the following letter, the original of which 
was recently acquired by the Illinois State Historical Library: 


HEAD QUARTERS, DEPT. OF THE TEN. 
ROCKY SPRINGS, MAY 7TH 1863. 
MAJ. GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, 
COMDG. 15TH ARMY CORPS. 
GEN. 

I do not calculate upon the possibility of supplying the Army with full 
rations from Grand Gulf. I know it will be impossible without constructing 
additional roads. What I do expect however is to get up what rations of 
hard bread, Coffee & salt we can and make the country furnish the balance. 

We started from Bruinsburg with an average of about two days rations 
and received no more from our own supplies for seven days. Abundance 
was found in the mean time. Some cornmeal, bacon and vegitables was 
found and abundance of beef and mutton. 

A delay would give the enemy time to reinforce and fortify. If Blair 
was up now I believe we could be in Vicksburg in seven days. The command 
here has an average of about three days rations which could be made to last 
that time. 

You are in a country where the troops have already lived off the people 
for some days and may find provisions more scarse but as we get upon new 
soil they are abundant particularly in Corn and Cattle. 

Bring Blairs two Brigades up as soon as possible. The advance will move 
to-day to about three miles beyond Cayuga and also in the Utica road. 

Your Division at Willow Springs should also move to this place. 

Yours truly 
U. S. GRANT 
Maj. Gen. 

P.S. In puplishing [{s#c} the order limiting the transportation I have 
designated Conduit Smith to take -charge of the General supply train. I 
done this because I know no one but him, now with the Army, and available, 
who is capable. I hope you will not regard this as an interferance with your 
Corps. It will be but a few days that his services will be required in this 
service as furthest. 


U. S. G. 





























The Assassination of President Lincoln and the Trial of the Conspirators. 
The Courtroom Testimony as Originally Compiled by Benn Pitman. 
(Funk & Wagnalls: New York, 1954. Pp. 422. $7.50.) 


The Case of Mrs. Surratt. Her Controversial Trial and Execution for Con- 
spiracy in the Lincoln Assassination. By Guy W. Moore. (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press: Norman, 1954. Pp. 142. $3.00.) 


Enemies of the State. An Account of the Trials of the Mary Eugenia Sur- 
ratt Case, the Teapot Dome Cases, the Alphonse Capone Case, 
the’ Rosenberg Case. By Francis X. Busch. (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc.: Indianapolis, 1954. Pp. 299. $3.75.) 


The testimony of some four hundred witnesses, as taken down by 
Pitman, the official reporter, is photographically reproduced in facsimile of 
the original 1865 edition. It is the best account of the trial of the eight 
conspirators for the murder of President Lincoln. Philip Van Doren Stern, 
author of The Man Who Killed Lincoln, has written a twenty-page Introduc- 
tion that is an excellent reminder of many of the peculiar things about this 
infamous trial. For example, John F. Parker, the unfaithful guard of Lin- 
coln’s theater box, was not called to testify, nor was Charles Forbes, footman 
and personal attendant of the President. Why were Captain Samuel Cox 
and his half-brother Thomas A. Jones, who aided Booth to escape, not called. 
Why was Booth’s diary, so important in the later trial of John H. Surratt, 
not introduced among the exhibits in evidence? The facsimile reprint has 
the handicap of the original edition—fine print—but interest in the recorded 
testimony will doubtless offset this for many readers. 
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“If Mrs. Surratt was not guilty (and there was and is a reasonable 
doubt), why was she hanged?” In a comparatively short work Guy W. Moore 
has sorted out the facts and set forth the testimony of John Lloyd and 
Louis J. Weichmann, the chief witnesses against her. You are taken into 
the crowded little boarding house, which still stands, and introduced to its 
regular boarders and its casual visitors, John Wilkes Booth, Lewis Payne, 
George A. Atzerodt and others. The specification against Mrs. Surratt at 
the trial was that between March 6 and April 20, 1865 she did “receive, 
entertain, harbor, and conceal, aid and assist” Booth and the men on trial. 
She was handicapped from the start, as were the others, by the type of 
court. A Southern woman, she was on trial before a jury of Union generals 
who had reason to believe that her son was as deep in the murder plot as 
Booth himself. Mrs. Surratt and the three condemned men were hanged 
on July 7, 1865, twelve weeks after Lincoln was shot. Some thought then 
that she was innocent; many more have since taken the same view. 

Francis X. Busch’s seventy-five-page summary of the case of Mrs. Sur- 
ratt is thrilling reading. By contrasting the type of trial and the evidence 
in the trial of her son John H. Surratt, he leads the reader to agree with his 
conclusion that 


Had Mrs. Surratt been tried in a civil court, before an honestly selected 
jury, she would, in all likelihood, have been promptly acquitted. In normal 
times any civil court of review would have set aside a judgment of convic- 
tion based on the evidence before the military tribunal. Crowning the whole 
unstable structure is the cruel fact that the military tribunal which condemned 
her was without jurisdiction to try her! 

When the Supreme Court of the United States ruled in the Milligan 
case that a military tribunal . . . could‘not usurp the functions of the 
operating civil courts, .. . it made this solemn pronouncement: 

“The importance of the main question [the jurisdiction of the military 
court} . . . cannot be overstated; for it involves the very framework of the 
Government and the fundamental principles of American liberty.” 

The case of Mary Eugenia Surratt is a frightful and convincing dem- 
onstration that there is no principle within the framework of our Government 
more fundamental and more to be guarded than the right of a civilian 
accused of crime to a trial by an impartial jury of his peers in a civil court. 


The other cases in Busch’s book are subjected to similar thorough analysis. 
H. E, P. 


Lincoln's New Salem. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (Alfred A. Knopf: New 
York, 1954. Pp. v, 166. $2.50.) 


This excellent account of the village of New Salem on the Sangamon 
River is a revised edition of the study first published twenty years ago by 
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the Abraham Lincoln Association. Located eighteen miles northwest of 
Springfield, New Salem has been reconstructed as it was when Abraham 
Lincoln lived there (1831-1837). He arrived a penniless unknown, tried 
clerking in a store and a mill, soldiering in the Black Hawk War, owning 
a store, acting as postmaster and surveyor, and—most important—was twice 
elected to the legislature. His neighbors were his friends and backers. The 
village of approximately one hundred was only a memory after 1840, and 
of its inhabitants he was the only one to attain prominence. 

How much and how well Lincoln studied grammar, Shakespeare and 
Burns on that windy hilltop cannot be measured, but he learned enough 
law to be admitted to the bar. To practice that profession in Springfield, 
which had recently been designated as the new state capital through his 
efforts in the legislature, was Lincoln’s reason for taking leave of New Salem 
in April, 1837. 

Today the twenty-three reconstructed log buildings filled with the furni- 
ture and implements of living of 125 years ago attract a third of a million 


visitors annually. 
H. BE. P. 


Two Lives: The Story of Wesley Clair Mitchell and Myself. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. (Simon and Schuster: New York, 1953. Pp. xxi, 
575. $5.00.) 


Long before his death in 1948 Wesley Clair Mitchell was known in 
economic circles the world over as the research pioneer in the field of busi- 
ness cycles. This story of the lives of Mitchell and his wife (who distin- 
guished herself in her own right as an educator) by the latter contains much 
of interest to readers of this Jowrnal because of its many references to IIli- 
nois scenes and people. 

Mitchell rose to fame at Columbia University, New York, but his life 
began in the “pleasant, tree-shaded little town of Rushville,” August 5, 1874. 
His father, John Wesley Mitchell, was a country doctor who moved his 
family around frequently. Two of the seven children were born in Rush- 
ville, the third in Littleton, near Rushville, still others in Kinmundy and 
Decatur. ; 

The Mitchell home in Kinmundy in the late 1870's is remembered as 


a grand old place, built by a sea captain, with a cupola for a “crow’s nest” 
from which he could look across the fields of waving wheat that stretched 
away behind the house. There was a wide porch completely surrounding 
it for “walks on deck” where we children played rain or shine. The yard 
had a white picket fence, great‘pine trees with circular beds of daffodils and 
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verbenas beneath them, and a pretty grass-covered mound under a weeping 
willow where we played “Roly-poly, butter and eggs,” at rest periods be- 
tween sessions of reading by our lovely little mother in her royal-blue jacket 
embroidered in golden lilies. On Sunday afternoon we always had, at four 
o'clock, a “treat” of homemade candy or cookies. 


The father, despite a serious leg aliment, often took part in the children’s 
activities, such as trips to the cupola of the Kinmundy house. 


To reach the cupola one had to cross a short stretch of tin roof—too 
hot on sunny days for barefooted little Mitchells to endure. The father 
used to carry one child after another across the blazing tin to the cupola. 
From there they could see the little town and surrounding farm lands spread- 
ing to Salem, twelve miles away. 


Decatur was the family home from the time Wesley Clair Mitchell 
was six until he went to college at eighteen. The Decatur superintendent 
of schools, named Gastman, is vividly described: 


He had a red beard, was enormous—over 200 pounds—with big flat 
feet and walked heavily. He was kind to animals and to children. His 
“hobby” was education from daily life. When he met a child he asked, 
“What did you see on the way to school?” When the circus came to town, 
he excused the children from school. 

From 1892 to 1912 young Mitchell attended and taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There he came under the influence of philosopher 
John Dewey and economist Thorstein Veblen. Also at the University were 
Paul Shorey, the Greek classicist, and William Vaughn Moody, the literary 
scholar. From Chicago Mitchell went to the University of California, and 
from there to New York. His wife, whom he married in Chicago in 1912, 


says, however, that he 


always thought and spoke of himself as a Middle Westerner. He came to 
love the prairie land where he was born and lived out his boyhood. He 
loved what he called “the long rolling folds of land that is my home.” 
He loved “the gracious hazy days of September in Illinois—when you catch 
the fragrance of burning grass and see everything through a prismatic 
screen. 


Joseph A. Schumpeter called Wesley Ciair Mitchell one of the “ten 
great economists” in the century from Marx to Keynes, but Two Lives makes 
it clear that all his life he was basically a very human, modest fellow from 
Rushville, Kinmundy and Decatur. 

Collinsville IRVING DILLIARD 
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Sand in the Bag. By M. A. Jagendorf. (Vanguard Press, Inc.: New York, 
1952. Pp. 192. $2.75.) 


A sampling of folk stories from three midwestern states, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, is contained in this book; they are retellings of historical 
episodes, regional anecdotes, tall tales and the like. Dr. Jagendorf is not 
only an excellent storyteller, but he is one who understands the full import 
of the American folk story on American life. The whole of this book may 
be enjoyed by both children and adults. Nearly every story is good for a 
laugh, since they are written in a humorous and chatty fashion. & 

The first story in the Illinois section provides the title for the book. 
It is a riotous tale from Cairo about a practical joke played on hangers-on 
in a country store. Dipping into the thirteen stories from different parts 
of the state, Illinoisans will find such men as Abraham Lincoln, Peter Cart- 
wright, Mike Fink, and other notables and nonentities. Stories selected for 
the Hoosier and Buckeye sections follow in the main the same pattern. 

In an appendix, “The Roots of These Stories,” the author indicates 
where and from whom he collected his material. In many cases, it was mined 
from county histories and out-of-the-way publications; in others, it was 
salvaged from chit-chat of old-timers or from folk-conscious informants 
steeped in state lore. In~scanning this list, well-known names give the 
reader confidence that the author compiled his stories from reliable sources. 
Folksy illustrations decorate many pages of the book. 

Sand in the Bag is the latest in a series of similar volumes about various 
localities. An earlier one, New England Bean-Pot, features tales from New 
England; another, Upstate, Downstate, contains stories from the Middle 
Atlantic area. The current volume will no doubt be followed by others. 

Carbondale GRACE PARTRIDGE SMITH 


Lincoln and Prevention of War... . An Interpretation of the Lincolnian 
View. By Ralph G. Lindstrom. (Harrogate, Tennessee: Lincoln 
Memorial University, 1953. Pp. 25. Cloth, $3.00; Paper, $2.00.) 


This thought-provoking book holds as its thesis that war is not in- 
evitable. The Civil War, says the author, resulted from the failure to use 
the “federal democratic process.” This “federal way” rests upon the will of 
the people, who in themselves are sovereign; and sovereignty is defined as 
“internal self-control (whether in individual person or individual unit of 
government).” Northern abolitionists, self-righteously, sought to extermi- 
nate slavery in the South; slave-holders wanted the right to take and hold 
slaves in free territory. 
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Lincoln, Mr. Lindstrom thinks, would advise as follows: “If you would 
avoid external interference with yowr affairs, do not externally interfere with 
the internal affairs of others, not even on moral issues. Where you have 
over-all law, let it be supreme in over-all affairs, but never seek to apply it 
to the internal affairs of even the smallest and weakest unit within the whole.” 

The author feels that the human race may achieve “man’s vast future,” 
and that the explosive violence of war is not the only solution to the “log 
jams” of history. Progress can be assured by a “system of allocated law-power.” 

S. A. W. 


A History of the Southern Confederacy. By Clement Eaton. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. ix, 351. $5.50.) 


This compact work by a professor at the University of Kentucky is a 
very satisfactory account of a difficult and complicated subject. Unlike 
Robert S. Henry’s 1931 work called The Story of the Confederacy (which 
gave nine-tenths of its attention to strictly military affairs), and unlike 
E. Merton Coulter's more recent Confederate States of America (which 
gave less than one-tenth of its space to battles and campaigns), Professor 
Eaton’s work is an effort to achieve a balance among all the factors that 
made up life in a loose confederation of states at war. 

One of his fourteen chapters surveys generals and strategy; three de- 
scribe campaigns and battles; and one covers river and sea warfare. The 
other nine deal competently with politics, diplomacy, and the immediate 
effects of war upon the cultural and economic life of the South. The style, 
though neither distinguished nor distinctive, is clear and adequate. 

The narrative, though it often seems to be deliberately undramatic, 
is, for the real lover of history, never dull. Even in discussing Confederate 
finances and the logistics of the gray army, Professor Eaton manages to be 
interesting. Although much indebted to the many historians who have 
labored in this rocky vineyard before him, he has constructed his narrative 
in some measure upon his own researches. And these help to give interest, 
color and dimension to the scores of persons, great and obscure, who move 
through his pages. . ; 

Although the volume is flavored by a sympathetic understanding of the 
South, it is critical of Confederate mistakes, misapprehensions and bickerings. 
Withal it is a superior combination of objectivity and thoroughness. It has 
no illustrations, which doubtless are not necessary. But most readers will 
lament the absence of maps. 

Emory University JAMES RABUN 
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The River Road: A Story of Abraham Lincoln. By Meridel Le Sueur. (Alfred 
A. Knopf: New York, 1954. Pp. 175. $2.50.) 


This tale of nineteen-year-old Lincoln in Indiana and on his first flat- 
boat trip to New Orleans is one of the Borzoi books for young people. It 
bears heavily on the philosophy of slavery. Lincoln’s thoughts and sayings 
on slavery, with which he had had little or no experience, bulk large in the 
story of the trip on the Ohio and Mississippi. One doubts that much of the 
author's meanderings will be understood or enjoyed by the young reader. 
If Abraham had such interest, knowledge and convictions about slavery at 
the age of nineteen, why was he silent and inactive on the subject for so many 
of his mature years? 

Although there is meager documentary evidence for this period of Lin- 
coln’s life, it cannot be stated with finality, as does the author, that Lincoln 
“hated his father,” and his stepmother was hardly his “new ma” after nine 
years. These questionable interpretations and other minor errors mar a book 
whose literary style and makeup are attractive. The caricature drawings of 
Lincoln are by Aldren A. Watson. 

H. &, P. 


A Pioneer Family. The Birkbecks in Illinois, 1818-1827. By Gladys Scott 
Thomson. (Jonathan Cape: London, 1953. Pp. 128. 10s 6d 
{$2.10}.) 


The story of the English settlement on the prairies of Illinois near Albion 
is one of the most interesting episodes in the early history of the state. Now 
a new chapter has been added to that story—delightfully personal letters from 
Morris Birkbeck, his sons and daughters, to relatives in England. This is a 
most attractive book, both as to format and contents, and makes a definite 
contribution to the history of the “English Prairie.” With regret the reader 
comes to the last letter written from Mexico by Bradford Birkbeck on Decem- 
ber 15, 1841. The author has skillfully woven the letters together with a 
connecting narrative. A “Prologue” and an “Envoi” set the stage and let 
down the final curtain. 

S. A. W. 


The Old Country Store. By Gerald Carson. (Oxford University Press: New 
York, 1954. Pp. 330. $5.00.) 


Readers of Gerald Carson's article, “Cracker Barrel Days in Old Illinois 
Stores,” in the Spring issue of this Journal will want to pursue further this 
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interesting but neglected subject. The author was born at Carrollton and 
his interest was aroused in the country store before he was graduated from 
the University of Illinois and became an advertising executive in New York. 

Many phases of the author's research in old newspapers, store records, 
correspondence, county histories and diaries go back to the early nineteenth 
century when Illinois stores were just getting started but establishments were 
flourishing in the East. Later the Yankee peddlers who invaded the Mid- 
west each year—some to settle here—outfitted their packs and wagons there. 
And still later many merchants made annual buying trips to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or some other center. These are some of the non- 
Illinois phases of retailing that make up the book, along with interesting 
facts, folklore and anecdotes. 

In the pre-railroad days a country dealer on a buying trip to the city 
might be taken in tow by a drummer who “wore a moustache and side 
whiskers and made a dashing figure with his walking stick, and shawl of 
rich wool plaid gracefully draped over his shoulder.” If he could avoid 
being “coaxed, decoyed and finally ensnared” by this city slicker, the mer- 
chant took a chance of being victimized by the watch auction swindle—a 
worthless watch being substituted while it was being wrapped—or of find- 
ing himself bidding against “Peter Funk,” the colloquial name for a fictitious 
character. Soon after the coming of the railroad the drummer became a 
traveling salesman who visited the country merchant. The author tells 
many stories of the poses and problems of this gentleman. 

The many-sided usefulness of the country merchant started to fade when 
manufacturers began to package their products. As an advertising man 
Carson did his share in carrying on this merchandising revolution and for 
that reason calls his book “a tribute—and an atonement.” But it was the 
automobile that finally ended the country store. This change he aptly ex- 
plains thus: 

“You have a car, I see, but no bathroom?’ remarked a Department of 
Agriculture investigator to a farm wife. 

“You can’t go to town in a bathtub,’ the lady replied.” 

Carson’s text is enhanced by thirty-nine amusing woodcuts and line 
drawings. The book also has a list of country store museums, fifteen pages 


of chapter references and an adequate index. 
nF. R. 
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MAY xxxi Days. JUNE xxx Days. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S SPRING TOUR 


Southern Illinois University and the cities of Carbondale and Cairo 
proved entertaining and helpful hosts to members of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society on their Spring Tour, May 21-22. ‘The University staff and 
faculty gave much of their time and both city administrations co-operated 
to enable the group to keep a full schedule. 

Following registration, the two-day program was launched at 11 A.M. 
Friday with two talks in the University School Auditorium. Mrs. Charlotte 
McLeod addressed the earliest arrivals on the subject of her home town, 
“Carbondale Cameos and Capsules,” and C. G. Massoth of Chicago, editor 
of the Illinois Central Magazine, spoke on “Wood Burners to Coal Burners: 
Early Days of the Illinois Central Railroad in Southern Illinois.” 

Presiding at the first day’s luncheon was Professor William A. Pitkin 
of the History Department who, assisted by Mrs. Pitkin, was responsi- 
ble for local arrangements for the entire tour. The group was welcomed 
to the city by Mayor John I. Wright and to the University by President 
Delyte W. Morris. The luncheon speaker was John W. Allen of the Univer- 
sity, longtime student and writer of Southern Illinois lore, and Spring Tour 
chairman, whose subject was “History and Legend in Egypt.” The afternoon 
was occupied with a tour of the campus and an inspection of Southern Acres, 
the University’s new Vocational-Technical Institute near Crab Orchard Lake, 
eleven miles east of Carbondale, where coffee and doughnuts were served. 

President Morris, who is also a director of the Society, presided at the 
dinner meeting Friday. F. W. Vandiver of the History Department of 
Washington University, St. Louis, spoke on “Are the Rebels Winning the 
Peace?” He indicated that the South is ahead of the North at least in the 
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quantity of post-Civil-War literature. After the dinner an open house was 
held in the Clint Clay Tilton Library with Dr. Harold E. Briggs, chairman 
of the History Department, and members of the history faculty, as hosts. 

The all-day tour of about 125 miles on Saturday was favored by the fact 
that cloudy skies kept the temperature from rising to uncomfortable levels, 
and the few showers came while the caravan, four busses and several private 
cars, was on the road and thus caused little inconvenience. Through the 
courtesy of the University, each of the “tourists” was supplied with a very 
helpful guidebook for the trip, written by John W. Allen and containing 
sixteen pages of descriptive text and a two-page map of points of interest 
in an area fifty-five by twenty-five miles in the southwest corner of the state. 

On the way south from Carbondale to Cairo, the group stopped near 
Makanda at the home of Colonel Ben L. Wiley, a veteran of the Mexican 
and Civil wars and long prominent in southern Illinois affairs. The first part 
of his home was built in 1826; it has been added to from time to time and 
has always been kept in repair. 

At Cairo the city’s annual Magnolia Festival was reaching its climax with 
a parade and the formal opening of the Mississippi River bridge to toll-free 
traffic by Governor William G. Stratton. The size of the Festival crowd 
would have interfered with the Society’s tour of the city except for the 


police escort which was provided. In addition to seeing most of the his- 
toric sites, the group stopped at Magnolia Manor, home of the Cairo His- 
torical Association, and the Rendelman home across Washington Avenue, 
which dates from 1865 and has a small private theater on its third floor. 
Luncheon was served at the Masonic Temple by members of the Cairo Order 


of the Eastern Star. 

On leaving Cairo the caravan stopped at Mound City for a visit to the 
Civil War Naval Hospital, the century-old Marine Ways and the National 
Cemetery. On the return route they passed through Unity, one-time county 
seat of Alexander County, and by the Kornthal Church, built by German 
immigrants of the 1850's, to the site of the Lincoln-Douglas debate at 
Jonesboro. 

J. Frank Dobie of Texas, nationally known author and authority on the 
history and legends of the Southwest, spoke at the dinner in Woody Hall of 
Southern Illinois University that evening. His subject was “Literature and 
Lore of the Cowboy.” J. Ward Barnes, president of the Society, presided. 
The String Ensemble of the University Music Department under the direc- 
tion of John $. Wharton presented a musical program, as they had the eve- 
ning before. There were 148 at the dinner, and approximately that number 


attended the other sessions of the two-day tour. 
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ANNUAL MEETING WILL BE AT VANDALIA 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society will be held 
at Vandalia on October 8 and 9. The program being planned under the 
direction of Joseph C. Burtschi, president of the Vandalia Historical Society, 
will include a visit to the State Penal Farm and sessions in the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives of the old Statehouse where Abraham Lincoln served as a repre- 
sentative from Sangamon County. 


NEW SALEM STATUE DEDICATED 


Governor William G. Stratton, in the name of the people of Illinois, 
accepted the Avard Fairbanks statute, “Abraham Lincoln from Illinois,” from 
Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., president of the National Society of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, in ceremonies at New Salem State Park on Monday afternoon, 
June 21. Following is the complete program of the presentation: 


WAYNE C. TOWNLEY, Presiding 
PRELUDE MUSIC 505th Air Force Band 


Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois 


Chief Warrant Officer Sheldon W. Henry, Band Director 


“ILLINOIS” Mrs. Dorothy Kimball Keddington 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Accompanied by Mrs. Gladys Saurer, Bloomington, Illinois 


Virgil H. Smith 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wayne C. Townley 


Bloomington, Illinois 


OCU TE IMCS | 266 hiss ods Oialew boeaeuaes Louis A. Warren 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


REMARKS Avard Fairbanks 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


505th Air Force Band 
Mrs. Dorothy Kimball Keddington 


THE DEDICATION “Abraham Lincoln from New Salem”. . Bryant S. Hinckley 
Author and Historian, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr. 
President, The National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers, Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE UNVEILING Mrs. Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr. 


URES ICT ANGE noise 55 2 00k asters aes The Honorable William G. Stratton 
Governor of the State of Illinois 





UNVEILING THE LINCOLN STATUE 


At the New Salem State Park ceremonies on June 21, marking the pre- 
sentation of the statue “Abraham Lincoln from New Salem” to the state, are 
shown, left to right: Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., president of the National 
Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers, who made the presentation; Governor 
William G. Stratton, who received the statue for Illinois; Avard Fairbanks, 
the sculptor; Mrs. Frank W. Atkin, who assisted her sister Mrs. Nicholas G. 
Morgan, Sr., in unveiling the statute; Mrs. Morgan; and Mrs. Avard Fairbanks. 
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SUMMER ENTERTAINMENT AT NEW SALEM 


For the fourth successive year two interpretations of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s life are being presented this summer at the outdoor Kelso Hollow 
Theater of New Salem State Park. 

Every night, except Mondays, from June 21 through August 12 and 
from August 31 through September 6 (Labor Day) the Actors Company 
of Chicago is giving E. P. Conkle’s — play Prologue to Glory. This 
production is being sponsored by the New Salem Lincoln League. The 
producer is Arthur Peterson, Jr., and the director Minnie Galatzer, both 
Chicagoans. On Monday nights the same sponsor and producer are present- 
ing a dramatic staging of the poetic works of Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay under the title “Spoon River Speaks.” From 
August 12 to 31 these productions will be presented in the ballroom of the 
Leland Hotel in Springfield. 

The part of Lincoln in Prologue to Glory is being played by Del Yarnell 
of Chicago who had the title role in “Lincoln at New Salem,” the 1953 drama 
of the New Salem League. The rest of the cast is composed principally 
of young professional actors, who are aided by non-professionals from the 
New Salem area. General admission prices to either of these productions 
are 50 cents for adults and 25 cents for children; reserved seats are $1.65 
and $1.10, and 50 cents for children. Curtain time is 7:45 P.M., daylight 
saving time. 

Seven performances of Robert Sherwood’s Pultizer Prize play Abe Lin- 
coln im Illinois will be given at the Kelso Hollow Theater by the Abe Lin- 
coln Players, Inc. of Springfield on August 19-22 (the last four nights of the 
Illinois State Fair) and August 27-29. The lead in this production will be 
played by State Representative G. William Horsley and the part of Stephen 
A. Douglas by Attorney S. Phil Hutchison, both of Springfield. They have 
had these roles in eight previous annual presentations. Admissions will be: 
adults, 75 cents; children, 25 cents. 


JUNIOR HISTORIANS HONORED 


Governor William G. Stratton presented Illinois Junior Historian of 
the Year awards to thirty-seven students of junior high school age before 
an audience of four hundred of their teachers, parents and classmates in 
ceremonies at the Centennial Building, Springfield, on Friday, May 14. In 
turn the Governor was given a leather-bound volume, containing the year’s 
eight issues of the I/linois Junior Historian magazine, by Elwin W. Sigmund, 
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Director of the Junior Historian program, and Dr. Harry E. Pratt, Illinois State 
Historian. 

A special award, sponsored by the Illinois Department of Aeronautics 
and the Governor's Committee for the Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Powered Flight, was made to the Junior Historian Club of Wash- 
ington School, Dixon, which was represented at the ceremonies by Marian 
Woessner, Edward Saari and Kenneth Swan. Director of Aeronautics Joseph 
K. McLaughlin presented them a copy of the book Flight, a Pictorial History 
of Aviation, containing an appropriately printed bookplate. Members of 
the club had collaborated in writing the best article in the aviation issue of 
the magazine. 

The ceremonies marked the completion of the seventh year of the Illi- 
nois Junior Historian program sponsored by the Illinois State Historical 
Society. This was the fifth time that awards were given. During the year 
some four thousand students in more than four hundred schools in 175 
Illinois communities were regular readers of the magazine. They submitted 
nearly six hundred articles, drawings and photographs for publication, and 
133 of these appeared in the Junior Historian. 

One of the 1954 winners, Carol Johnson of East Junior High School, 
Alton, received her third successive award to become the first student so 


honored since the program began. Two others, Jannene La Ferte of Wash- 
ington School, Dixon, and Kenneth Johnson of Harvard School for Boys, 
Chicago, had been cit -d last year, as was Elizabeth McKnight of Franklin 
Junior High School, Rock Island, in 1952. 

The list of 1954 winners, from twenty-three schools in twenty communi- 
ties, follows: 


Alton: Carol Johnson, Judy Kerwin, Jane Noble and Martha Phelps, East 
Junior High School; Barbara Emmons and Peggy Gallagher, West Junior 
High School. 

Arrowsmith: Ted Kinsell and Mary Woolley, Saybrook-Arrowsmith Junior 
High School. 

Chicago: Kenneth Johnson, Wayne S. Zunas, and T. Gerald Magner, Jr., 
Harvard School for Boys. (Gerald Magner later transferred to Avoca 
School, Wilmette. ) 

Dixon: Jannene La Ferte and Edward Saari, Washington School. 

Dwight: Bill Ervin and Diana Oughton, East Side Sckool. 

Eldorado: Pat Watson, Washington Junior High School. 

Elmwood: Letitia Steer, Elmwood Grade School. 

Freeport: Roger Myers, Freeport Junior High School. 

Geneseo: Marcia Rivenburg, Geneseo Junior High School. 

La Salle: Patrick Krolak and John Schott, Lincoln School. 

Madison: Nancy McManaway, Madison Junior High School. 
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Moline: Charlsa Gaskin, Calvin Coolidge Junior High School. 

Normal: Terry Hess, Central School. 

Oregon: Zita Bublitz and Joseph Reed, Jr., Oregon Elementary School. 

Orion: Sharon Schillinger, Orion Grade School. 

Princeton: Karen Rici, Logan Junior High School. 

Rock Island: Rosalie McDowell and Linda Peterson, Central Junior High 
School; Elizabeth McKnight, Franklin Junior High School; Wes Can- 
trall and Bonnie Washabaugh, Washington Junior High School. 

Rockford: Robert Gard, Washington Junior High School. 

Vandalia: Terry Brown, Central Junior High School. 

Waukegan: Winifred Hallen and John Stone, Andrew Cooke School. 


CATTON TO COMPLETE LEWIS’ BIOGRAPHY OF GRANT 


The four-volume biography of Ulysses S. Grant which was begun by 
the late Lloyd Lewis will be completed by Bruce Catton under terms of a 
contract signed early this year by Mrs. Kathryn Lewis and Little, Brown & 
Company. Lewis’ Captain Sam Grant was published in 1950. The contract 
calls for completion of the other three volumes at two-year intervals—1956, 
1958 and 1960. 

Catton is a former newspaperman and the author of Mr. Lincoln’s Army 
(1951), The Glory Road (1952) and A Stillness at Appomattox, which won 
this year's Pulitzer Prize and National Book Award for history. 


MACON COUNTY HISTORIAN DIES 


Edwin David Davis, retired farmer and Macon County historian, died 
May 6, in the home east of Decatur in which he was born on July 9, 1876. 
He was the son of Sylvester and Mary Baker Davis, early Macon County 
settlers. Mr. Davis was actively interested in his county's history and had 
written a number of articles. Two of these, “The Hanks Family in Macon 
County” and “Lincoln and Macon County, Illinois, 1830-1831,” appeared in 
publications of the Illinois State Historical Society, of which he was a mem- 
ber for a number of years. He had also belonged to the Macon County 
Historical Society and the Abraham Lincoln Association. 


1954 CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 


In 1953 more Illinois cities and towns celebrated centennials than in 
any previous year, but 1954 may surpass that record. Effingham, a century 
old in 1953, postponed its celebration until May 14-16 this year so that it 
would coincide with the dedication of the new St. Anthony's Hospital, 
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replacing the one destroyed on April 4-5, 1949 by a fire in which seventy- 
seven lives were lost. 
Among the celebrants this year are: 


Anna, July 2-5 

Buda, July 3-5 

Buffalo, May 1 
Bushnell, 

Chebanse, July 3-5 
Dawson, July 24 
Dwight, August 14-22 
Effingham, May 14-16 
Elwood, 

Flora, July 4-9 

Galva, July 28-August 1 
Hamilton, 

Kewanee, July 15-18 
LaGrange, 

Lansing, August 14-21 
Lawndale, June 26-27 
Minonk, 

Mound City, June 20-27 
Niantic, July 16-17 
Onarga, July 2-5 
Oneida, August 29-September 1 
Pawnee, June 17-19 
Plano, 

Summerfield, 

Sumner, July 2-5 
Wapella, August 
Winnebago, July 3-5 


NEW STATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Governor William G. Stratton, on February 15, turned the first spade 
of earth for the new state office building in Springfield. The structure, 
across the street west of the present Capitol, will fill most of the two-block 
area bounded by College, Monroe, Spring and Jackson streets, and will require 
about two years to complete. The $12,500,000 building will be H-shaped 
and will afford space for state agencies now dispersed in nineteen various 
Springfield locations for which the state peys an annual rental of $375,000. 


MEMORIAL GARDEN PILGRIMAGE 


The Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden Foundation held a two-day 
meeting and pilgrimage in Springfield on May 4 and 5. The group con- 
vened for its business meeting in the Circuit Court Room of the Sangamon 
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County Courthouse, where Lincoln made his “House Divided” speech. At a 
luncheon at the St. Nicholas Hotel on May 4, State Historian Harry E. Pratt 
spoke on “Lincoln’s Springfield.” Dr. Louis A. Warren addressed the 
banquet that evening in the Leland Hotel. His topic was “This Living 
Memorial.” 

Among places visited in the two days of pilgrimages were: Lincoln’s 
Home and Tomb, the Springfield Art Association, the house and garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Courtney Crane, the Executive Mansion (where tea was 
served ), and New Salem State Park. A tour of the Abraham Lincoln Memorial 
Garden was the highlight. This was the first such pilgrimage conducted by 
the Foundation. 


GALENA HISTORY IN RHYME 


Thomas J. McCarthy of Galena has written and published a new book- 
let of rhyming historical descriptions of his home town. The ninety-seven- 
page, paper-backed volume, entitled Lore of Old Galena, contains thirty- 
eight poems ranging from half a page to five pages in length. Although 
the author says his “verses . . . are no gems of poetry,” he has set down en- 
tertainingly many of the events, personages and folklore tales of his town 
from its beginning to the present. The current volume contains the verses 


published in the author's earlier compilation, Rhythm of the River (1942), 
and those published since then. 


CENTURY-OLD UNDERTAKING FIRM 


The Chicago undertaking company which had charge of the body of 
Abraham Lincoln while it was in that city on May 1 and 2, 1865, on its way 
to Springfield, observed its one hundredth anniversary in February. The 
firm, C. H. Jordan & Company, was founded by Collins H. Jordan who had 
come to Chicago from Piqua, Ohio, as the representative of a casket company. 
Several members of the Jordan family are still associated with the business. 

The Jordan Company also had charge of the burial of 6,000 Confederate 
soldiers who died at Camp Douglas. Their place of interment was given as 
the City Cemetery which is now the site of Lincoln Park. 

The Lincoln funeral train arrived on the Illinois Central tracks on the 
lake front at 11 A.M. on Monday, May 1. The casket was removed to a 
hearse—specially designed and built for the occasion by Coan and Ten 
Broecke—and the funeral procession made its way to the Cook County court- 
house where the body was to lie in state. The newspapers of the following 
day mention that the public was excluded from the building until the under- 
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taker and his assistants had opened the casket and arranged the body for 
viewing. From about 4 P.M. Monday until 8 P.M. the following day the 
crowds filed through the courthouse halls, the total number being estimated 
at 125,000. At 8 P.M. on Tuesday the undertaker was called in to close the 
casket. It was returned to the train, then on the Chicago and Alton tracks, 
for the final stretch of its journey to Springfield. 

The Jordan firm was established at 134 North Clark Street. In the 
past century it has moved three times and is now at 221 East Erie Street. 
One of these changes of address was caused by the Chicago Fire. Never- 
theless, the firm was able to help in identifying and caring for the dead in 
that disaster as it did in the Iroquois Theater fire of 1903 and the capsizing 
of the Eastland in 1915. 

Some of the notable Chicago citizens whose funerals have been con- 
ducted by the firm were Stephen A. Douglas, John Wentworth, Carter H. 
Harrison—both Senior and Junior—and William Hale Thompson. 


A PERSONALIZED HISTORY 


Lowell M. Greenlaw of Chicago, who retired in 1950 as vice-president 
and general counsel of Pullman, Inc., has written a personalized history 
covering some seventy years of Chicago and the Midwest which will be pub- 
lished this summer. Titled Georgia Faye—Story of an American Family, 
it is based on the life of his wife, the former Georgia Faye Harrison, and 
the changes that have taken place in the country during her lifetime. 
Greenlaw is the son of Thomas B. Greenlaw, founder of Orchard City Col- 
lege of Flora, about whom an article appeared in the Autumn, 1953, issue 
of this Journal. Before going to Chicago in 1905 Lowell M. Greenlaw 
operated a branch of the college at Olney and newspapers at Olney and Flora. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


“River Boats and the Mississippi” was the program theme at the March 
meeting of the Alton Area Historical Society. George Ritcher read a paper 
on Henry Shreve, the steamboat builder; Frank Worden spoke on “Water 
and Steam”; an excerpt from Mark Twain's Life on the Mississippi was read 
by Fred W. Delano; and John Lemp discussed the earthquake of 1811 = 
violently affected the Mississippi. 


At the Chicago Historical Society museum a collection of nickel-plated 
horseshoes was the March “Feature of the Month.” The horseshoes, the 
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work of the late Charles F. Mundhenk, Chicago blacksmith, were a gift of 
Mrs. Charles J. Mundhenk, his daughter-in-law. 


The showing of a new group of slides depicting early Woodlawn and 
the World’s Columbian Exposition featured the meeting on May 14 of the 
Historical Society of Woodlawn (Chicago). The Rev. Robert M. Herhold 
spoke on “What Makes a Man Great” at the February meeting. Officers 
elected at the latter meeting include: Henry Vernon Slater, president; 
Bernadine McLaughlin, vice-president; Mrs. P. A. Gray, recording secre- 
tary; Waunetah Manly, corresponding secretary; Myrtle Moulton, treasurer. 
The three new directors elected are: Mrs. Frank Lindsay, Mrs. H. D. Jones 
and Mrs. Clara Newling. 


The Chicago Lawn Historical Society met on May 2 at the Chicago 
Lawn Branch Library. The John F. Eberhart School was discussed. Both 
the school and Eberhart Avenue were named for John F. Eberhart, the 
founder of the Chicago Lawn community. Mrs. Anna Mumford Fritzell 
spoke on “Reminiscences of a Pedagogue.” The library had exhibits of a 
historical nature, and refreshments were served with members of the Eber- 
hart P. T. A. acting as hostesses. 

Officers of the Society include: Mrs. Helena Hamel, honorary president; 
Richard O. Helwig, president; Howard Crane, first vice-president; August 
Schlieske, second vice-president; Mrs. B. J. Glidewell, treasurer; Helga Niel- 
sen, historian; Mrs. Ruth E. Walsh, secretary. 


J. King Eaton spoke at the November meeting of the Edwardsville 
Chapter of the Madison County Historical Society. His topic was “Thanks- 
giving as Celebrated in Our Community Years Ago.” 

At the January meeting Fire Chief Dennis Hentz gave a history of the 
Edwardsville Fire Department. His talk was illustrated with pictures of the 
town’s old fire-fighting equipment. 

Mrs. W. H. Morgan, a life-long resident of Edwardsville, died suddenly 
on May 5. She was active in historical and patriotic organizations and a 
charter member and past president of the Edwardsville Chapter. She was 
also a member of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


Since moving to its new quarters at 1735 East Railroad Avenue, the 
Evanston Historical Society has been soliciting additional memberships to 
cover increased financial needs. Mrs. George McClay is curator. 
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Dr. Harry E. Pratt addressed a meeting of the Fulton County Historical 
Society in Lewistown on April 1. He outlined the steps necessary to put 
the organization in working order. Officers of this new group include: 
Fred E. Hand, president; Gilman Davidson, vice-president; Kathleen Hollister, 
secretary-treasurer. Nearly fifty persons attended the meeting. 


Geneva Historical Society members at their March meeting heard 
John Gustafson, author of a history of Batavia, give a talk on its highlights. 
In May a plaque was presented to the Scott Davis family to mark their 
historic house, built by Charles Patten, Geneva’s first merchant. Dr. Charles 
Lyttle showed his collection of pictures of historic buildings of Chicago and 
vicinity. 


John T. Flanagan addressed a recent meeting of the Greene County 
Historical Society in Greenfield. He discussed the contributions made to 
the state and nation by three Illinois men: James Hall, John Mason Peck 
and John Russell. Dr. Flanagan was introduced to the group by Mrs. 
Howard Hobson of Greenfield, who is a granddaughter of Russell. 


Officers of the Jefferson County Historical Society, elected in Decem- 
ber, are: Mrs. Earl Hanes, president; A. Paul Fellinger, vice-president; Mrs. 
Philip Newkirk, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. Stanley Rosenberger, director. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Dearinger showed colored slides of scenic and 
historic spots in southern Illinois at the group's March meeting. The pro- 
gram was held in the Casey Junior High School, Mt. Vernon. 


In December the Lake County Historical Society chose the following 
officers: Governor William G. Stratton, honorary president; James R. Getz, 
president; Mrs. Bess T. Dunn, Richard W. Hantke and John W. Shaw, vice- 
presidents; Edward Arpee, secretary; M. Dutton Morehouse, treasurer. The 
Society's directors are: Larry M. Crawford, Winston Elting, Charles A. 
Hunt, Ray T. Nicholas, Marjorie Porter, Mrs. George A. Ranney, Jr., Hermon 
D. Smith, Nell Steele and Robert Tieken. 

The Society’s headquarters have been moved from Lake Forest College 
to the Lake Forest Library where its material is now available to the public. 


Dr. R. C. Slater spoke on “Lincoln and the Fifth Column” at a meeting 
of the La Salle County Historical Society in Mendota last February. Mrs. 
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Henry L. Uhlenhop, treasurer, reported that the organization had 123 mem- 
bers. Lyle Yeck spoke to the group in Streator on May 16 about the history 
of that community. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Logan County Historical Society was 
held at the high school in Middletown on March 14. Earle Benjamin 
Searcy, clerk of the Illinois Supreme Court, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Searcy’s address dealt with Logan County history. Mrs. Doris Carter read an 
essay, “History of Middletown.” 

James T. Hickey was elected president of the group and E. H. Lukenbill, 
vice-president. Other officers, re-elected, are: George A. Volle, treasurer, 
and Judge William S. Ellis, secretary. 

Ben F. Chestnut of Middletown has presented to the Society a large 
woolen American flag, made by the women of Middletown and carried by 
the town’s delegation at a Republican rally for Abraham Lincoln in Spring- 
field, August 8, 1860. Later in the day the flag is said to have been used 
to drape the carriage in which Lincoln rode out to the old State Fairgrounds. 
The venerable banner is six by ten feet and has thirty-four stars. 

The restoration of the Postville Courthouse in Lincoln is nearing 
completion. 


The spring meeting of the Madison County Historical Society was held 
in Collinsville on May 16. Speakers and their topics included: Karl L. 
Monroe, “Highlights in the History of Collinsville’; Virginia Blum, “The 
Story of the Collinsville Bell Shop”; and Irving Dilliard, “Dr. Henry Wing: 
Collinsville’s First Physician.” The Dilliard family now lives in the house 
built by Dr. Wing in 1852. The Madison County Society holds two gen- 
eral meetings every year, and is open to anyone interested in Madison County 
history. No dues or fees are assessed. 


Sergeant Ralph D. Meyer spoke to the Mattoon Historical Society in 
February on “My Three Years with the Communists.” Sergeant Meyer was 
an American prisoner of war of the Communists in Korea. 

The March program was devoted to historical sketches of the city’s 
schools by principals or teachers. 

An educational and historical film, “The Perfect Tribute,” was shown in 
April. It dealt with incidents leading up to the writing and delivery of 
the Gettysburg Address. 
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The Morgan County Historical Society had a dinner meeting on April 29 
at the Dunlap Hotel, Jacksonville. Mrs. Dorothy Grabill spoke on “His- 
toric Places in Jacksonville.” Miss Frances Bailey of the Public Library ex- 
plained the need for microfilming the Jacksonville newspapers. William L. 
Fay spoke on Illinois College—now celebrating its one hundred twenty-fifth 
year. 


A charter of incorporation has recently been issued to the Ogle County 
Historical Society and the membership drive is on. The Oregon Public 
Library has offered to house any historical material that may be acquired. 


The Oglesby Historical Society is another recently organized group. 
It particularly seeks printed matter dealing with the early days of Oglesby— 
photographs, books, pamphlets and newspapers. Persons having any such 
old records are asked to bring them to Mrs. Vivian Moyle at the Oglesby 
Public Library. 


Officers of the Peoria Historical Society are: Haskell Armstrong, presi- 
dent; W. B. Philip, vice-president; Mrs. Edna Reichelderfer, secretary; and 
E. C. Bessler, treasurer. The organization, which was recently incorporated, 
has operated as an association since 1934. In March Abe Kahn gave the 
history of the Peoria Gas Works—a one-time vital utility plant which is 
now being prepared for dismantling. 


A meeting of the Riverside Historical Society was held on April 30 at 
the Riverside Public Library. Pictures of old Riverside homes and other 
views of the community were shown with appropriate commentary. 


Clair V. Golden was re-elected president of the Rock Island County His- 
torical Society at the annual meeting held at the Watch Tower Inn on May 17. 
Other officers are: Clarence Skinner, first vice-president; Charles Ainsworth, 
second vice-president; Roy Ballard, treasurer; Ina Dunlap, secretary; Helen 
Marsnall, archivist; John H. Hauberg, curator. Mr. Hauberg and C. R. 
Rosborough were named honorary president and vice-president respectively. 

Following the dinner Dr. Edward Hamming of the department of geo- 
graphy at Augustana College spoke on “Preservation and Conservation of 
State and Local Resources.” 
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Louis Aaron was elected president of the Saline County Historical 
Society in February. Other officers are: Scerial Thompson, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fred Lindsay, second vice-president; Mrs. Ila Choisser, third vice- 
president; James Bond, assisted by Mrs. Bond, secretary. Board members 
chosen include: Ray Altmire, George Davenport, W. H. Farley, John Foster, 
Fred Wasson and E. B. Webster. 

Principal speakers at the February meeting were Dr. Harold E. Briggs 
and Dr. Norman Caldwell, both of Southern Illinois University. 

At the March meeting Tommy Davenport gave his impressions of the 
countries in Europe he saw while in service. His talk was accompanied by 
colored slides. 

In April Robin Wasson gave a short history of Bald Knob. This was 
followed by a panel discussion, “Are We Due for Another Depression?” 
by Judy Belt, Mona Wickham, Judy Morris, Charles Polk and Jimmie Durham. 


The annual spring meeting of the Southern Illinois Historical Society 
was held in Harrisburg on May 14 at the First Christian Church. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Harold E. Briggs, whose subject was “Entertain- 
ment and Amusements in Cairo, Illinois, 1848-1858.” He was followed by 
James Bond, who spoke on “Early American Firearms” and exhibited fire- 
arms from his private collection. Louis Aaron showed colored slides of 
scenic and historic sites in southern Illinois, and John Foster displayed photo- 
graphs. A reception and tea concluded the meeting. Officers of the Saline 
County Historical Society were hosts to the group. 


Six directors were elected at the tenth annual meeting of the Stephenson 
County Historical Society. The following were chosen for a three-year term: 
Mrs. E. G. McCulloch, Mrs. Robert F. Koenig, Mrs. Frank M. Keck, A. L. 
Riche and Lee Madden. Frederic J. Perkins was chosen to fill out the un- 
expired term of the late Ruth Hughes. 

Guest speaker at the April meeting was Cal Tyler who described some 
of the early trails in northwestern Illinois. Annual reports were heard and 
a social hour followed. 


The annual meeting of the Swedish Historical Society of Rockford was 
held on March 21. Officers of the group are: Martin R. Wall, president; 
Carl P. Sandstrom, Axel Ney, Mrs. Elsa Nyberg and Mrs. Alida Carlson, vice- 


presidents; Herman G. Nelson, secretary; and Arvid V. Peterson, treasurer. 
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The group extended an inviation to Dr. Yngve Brilioth, archbishop of 
Upsala and primate of the Lutheran Church of Sweden, to speak to the 
Society in August when he will be attending the General Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evanston. 

The Society also voted to establish an Augustana College Scholarship 
Fund with part of the proceeds of the Augustana Choir concert held in 
Rockford on April 1. 


Officers of the Vandalia Historical Society are: Joseph C. Burtschi, 
president; Mrs. B. W. Perkins, secretary; C. F. Houston, treasurer. The 
Society has more than sixty paid memberships and has affiliated with the 
Illinois State Historical Society. Dr. Harry E. Pratt spoke to the group on 
May 12. He discussed plans for the state Society's fall meeting which will be 
held in Vandalia on October 8 and 9. 


Robert Hayward addressed the Wayne County Historical Society in 
March on “Hayward College.” He showed some old class pictures. The 
meeting was held at the First Methodist Church in Fairfield. 

The group met in the Wayne City High School library in April. N. W. 
Draper spoke on the life and occupations of early county pioneers. Donnie 
Wood sang early religious songs, and the Garner Family Quartette furnished 
special music. 

The Society will print each year a booklet of twenty to twenty-five pages 
containing the best papers written by its members during the year. The book- 
lets will sell for $1.00. Orders may be sent to Lila Stonemetz, secretary of the 
Society and public librarian at Fairfield. Wasson W. Lawrence is president of 
the Society. 
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The Illinois State 
HISTORICAL SOGIETT 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published. 

The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preseyved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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